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INTRODUCTORY AND- EXPLANATORY REPORT. 

t 



PART I.— CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 



Past I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 



The returns of Criminal Statistics have been collected and presented to Parliament since 
1863, under the directions of successive Lords Lieutenant, in compliance with an 
address presented by the House of Lords to Her Majesty. They are arranged in order 
similar to that adopted in the volume of English Criminal Statistics, and also in a way 
to compare with the Irish Statistics of preceding years. 

As far as possible, the returns in the Appendix relating to matters connected with 
each other are grouped together. Thus the Police Tables show the establishments of 
the Police, the criminal classes known to the Police, the offences committed and the 
character of criminals; and grouped with these are the returns of Coroners, which 
give the number of inquests held, distinguishing the cases in which the result of the 
inquest was the disclosure of crime, thus presenting points of comparison with the 
returns of crime made by the Police. 

The next class includes returns of criminal proceedings at the Assizes on the several 
circuits, at the Commission Court in Dublin, and at Quarter Sessions held throughout 
Ireland, made by the Local Inspectors of Gaols ; and with these are classed the returns 
of Crown Solicitors as to costs of criminal proceedings. 

The last group of Criminal Returns relates to the different places in which criminals 
are kept in confinement. Under the general head “ Prisons,” this group comprises 
returns from County Gaols, Bridewells, Convict Prisons, Reformatory Schools, Industrial 
Schools, and Lunatic Asylums. 

In this Introductory Report the Statistics are divided more completely, according 
to subject-matter, independently of the source from which the information is received, 
under the four following heads : — 1st, Statistics of Crime ; 2nd, Modes of Procedure 
for Punishing Crime ; 3rd, Criminal Classes, and Places of Detention of Criminals ; 
4th, Staff employed in the Suppression of Crime, and Cost incurred. 



CHAPTER I.— STATISTICS OF CRIME. Chapter I. 



The following table shows the indictable offences compared with the corresponding 
figures for the preceding ten years : — 



Indictable Offences not disposed of Summarily. 



'*r 




Number of 


Actual 

Increase. 


Actual 


Per 10,000 of Population. 




Number. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


1866, 


5,522,942 


9,082 




684 










5,486,509 


9,260 


178 










1868, 


5,465,914 


9,090 




170 










5,449,094 


9,178 












1870, 


5,418,512 


9,517 


339 












5,395,007 


8,155 














5,372,199 


7,716 




439 










5,337,261 


6,942 












1874, 


5,314,844 


6,662 














5,309,494 


6,598 














5,321,618 


6,261 




337 


11-8 




0'6 



* Estimated populatioo for tho middle of each year from Registrar-General’s Returns. 




Statistics of Crime. 

Comparison of 
crime in 1876 

previous years. 
Indictableolfenccs. 
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Part T. 
Chimin At 
Statistics. 

Chapter I, 
Statistics of Crime. 
Indictable offences. 

Agrarian crime 
specially reported. 



The amount of serious crime has now diminished for six years in succession ; the 
number of crimes in 1876 is less than in any year in the table, which extends back for 
ten years. 

The result of the entire year 1876, as shown by indictable offences not disposed of 
summarily, has been more favourable than the specially reported offences for the earlier 
months of the year noticed in my report this time twelve months appeared to indicate. 

In one respect, however, the indications of the earlier months of 1876 were borne 
out. Agrarian crime, which reached a minimum in 1866, and rose to a maximum in 
1870, again reached a minimum in 1875. The minimum of 1866 was 87 offences, the 
maximum of 1870 1,329 offences, and the minimum of 1875 was 136. In 1876 there 
was an increase to 201 offences, and of these 139 took place in the first seven months of 
the year. In 1877 there is risk of further increase, as the agrarian offences in the first 
seven months have increased to 155. 

As tliis second increase indicates that a minimum was reached in 1875, the figures, 
notwithstanding their small amount, have an interest which makes it important to trace 
the fluctuations in comparison with previous maxima and minima of this class of offence, 
and this comparison is made in the following tables : — 




II. — Agrarian Crime Specially Reported since 1869. 




I have estimated the agrarian crime for the whole of 1S77 for the purpose of com- 
parison at 224, on the basis of the five months after July bearing the same proportion to 
the corresponding months in 1876. 

The tables show the very slight change for the worse that has taken place, compared 
with former increases. The figures more resemble those between 1857 and 1862, con- 
current with the pressure of some unfavourable seasons, than the figures in any other 
years ; and the spring of 1877 has been one of exceptional pressure on the poor. On the 
30th June, 1877, there were 1,558 more in workhouses than at the same period of the 
preceding year — 42,355 in 1877, as compared with 40,797 in 1876 ; and at the same 
time an increase of 1,369 in the recipients of outdoor relief, from 32,176 in 1876 to 
33,548 in 1877. 
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A comparison to show the differences of agrarian crime in seven classes in 1877 and 
1876 is given in the following table : — 



Crimix al 
Statistics. 



Ill— Agrarian Offences in first Seven Months of 1877 and of 1S76 Compared. 





First Sov 


eu Months 


lucre.', so 


' Decrease 




1-1877. 


In 1876. 


W7. 


1877. 


Total, ..... 


155 


139 


16 


- 


Administering Unlawful Oaths, .... 

Demand of Money, .... 

Firing into Dwellings, Attacking Houses, and Injury to 
Property, . 

Incendiary Fire, .... 

Intimidation by Threatening Letters or other causes 
Crimes against Human Life, including Assaults, Aggravated . 
Other offences, . . . 


17 

14 

26 

11 

56 

24 

7 


12 

22 

69 

30 

16 


14 

14 


11 

6 

9 



Chapter I. 
Statistics of Crime. 

Agrarian Offences 
of 1S77 and 1876 



It appears at once from this table that the increase is more than accounted for by the 
1 7 cases of administering unlawful oaths, and 14 cases of demand for money On exa- 
mining the returns it appears that these. 31 offences all occurred in a single county and 
connected with a single estate, and on a single night. Some of the other increases-in 
firing into dwellings, &c.— arose from the same transactions, the increase in agrarian 
offences in the county of Mayo alone being in first seven months 45, from 4 to 49. In 
the whole of the rest of Connaught there was an increase in same time of only 14, from 
12 to 26 ; in the other three provinces there were concurrently marked decreases in 
agrarian offences— from 51 to 26 in Munster; from 34 to 20 in Leinster ; and from 38 to 
34 in Ulster. 



The ease which gara rise to this increase of crime was as follows —A party of about 
20 men, some armed, on same night, forcibly entered 10 houses of an estate bailiff and 
other tenants, and swore them not to pay any rise of rent for reclaimed bog, nor to rive 
up possession until legally evicted. They took Al 0 3s. from the bailiff’s son, and small 
sums from others, and knocked a man down who had no money. They fired but with 
powder only and slightly injured two persons. The tenants thought they were about 
to be deprived of the right of cutting turf altogether, and that some of them would 
probably be deprived of their land. 

The case thus raises the important question whether, in districts where turf is the only 
available fuel, the usage of cutting turf for fuel, to be used on a holding as appurtenant 
to it, is sufficiently protected by the Land Act of 1S70, as really in such circumstances 
forming such an essential part of the agricultural holding that a disturbance of the usage 
of cutting turf for fuel is a disturbance of the holding.' 

Such a group of offences connected with a single estate, accompanied by a simultaneous 
diminution of agrarian crime in three provinces, is not of a character to create any 
general uneasiness, or throw doubt upon the general effect of the Irish Land Acfrof IS7o' ; 
while it may suggest an amendment in the Act making it clear that the word " holding” 
includes an appurtenant right of cutting turf for fuel to be consumed on the premises. 

The following table shows the comparison, in detail, between 1876 and 1875, of Indictableoffences. 
indictable offences not disposed of summarily. 

The different offences are divided into two classes— first, those in which the results 
were more favourable in 1876 than in 1875 ; and, secondly, those in which the results 
were more favourable in 1875 than in 1876. 

In each class the offences are arranged according to the degree of difference between 
the years those that contribute most to the general result coining first ; the exact 
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Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Chapter I. 
Statistics of Crime. 
Indictableoffences. 



Offences deter- 
mined summarily. 



difference is stated in each case, and the degree by which the lesser number is below the 
greater is added as a per-centage on a uniform principle for exact comparison. 











Actual : 


ifference. 


Differenc 


per cent. 


Indictable Offences. 




W6.’ 


Total, 


m 


Number 
in” 8761 


iB°I876 
less than 


inW*. 
in 1876. 


Statistics of 1876 more favourable than those of 1875. 

Total offences of all kinds disposed of by 
indictment, .... 


6,261 


6,598 


337 




5 




Offences against property, without violenc 




3,549 


3,935 


386 


- 


10 


- 














20 








58 


73 








Eape, and assault with intent to ravish, 




149 














40 


48 














14 












Bigamy, child-stealing, and attempts to 
miscarriage, 


procure 


14 


15 


i 


- 


7 


- 


Statistics of 1875 more favourable than thos 
Assaults, common, and on peace officers, 


of 1870. 


424 


419 




5 




1 


Assaults and inflicting bodily harm, 










10 






Offences unclassed, 


















59 


43 




16 










26 


10 










Offences against property, with violence, 




376 


354 








10 


Malicious offences against property, 








" 







This table shows a decrease in indictable offences in 1876 in seven classes, and an 
increase in seven. 

The largest amounts of decrease were in offences against property without violence, 
386 ; and in crimes against human life, 24. The largest increases were offences against 
property with violence, 22, and malicious offences against property, 40. 

The following table shows the offences determined summarily compared with the 
corresponding figures since 1866 : — 



Offences determined Summarily.} 




This table shows an increase in 1876 of 13,167 on the 243,145 offences determined 
summarily in 1875 — raising the offences determined summarily to a higher number than 
in the four preceding years, and to 481 per 10,000 of population — a higher proportion 
than any year since the statistics were first in the present shape, in 1864. 

* These include murder, attempt to murder, shooting, shooting at, wounding, stabbing, iSrc., to do bodily harm, 
manslaughter, concealing birth of infants, endangering safety of passengers on railways, and unlawfully abandon- 
ing children undor 2, years of age. 

t In the Tables of Summary Offences the figures indicate the number of persons proceeded against. In the 
Tables of Indictable Offences the figures indicate the number of crimes committed. 

f Rogistrar-General’s Estimate for middle of each year. 
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The following table shows the different offences determined summarily, classified 
according to the degree in which the statistics of each were more favourable in 1875 
than in 1876, or the reverse: — 



Past I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 



Statistics o/1875 more favourable than those of 1ST ( 
Total, . 

Drunkenness, Drunk and Disorderly, 

Common Assaults, 

Ways Act, violation of, • 

Licensed Victuallers and Beer Acts, violation of, 
Prostitutes, under Vagrant Acts, . 

Cruelty to Animals, 

Assaults on Peace Officers, Breaches of tlie Peace, 
Aggravated Assaults on Women and Children, 
Revenue Laws, violation of, 

Offences unclassed, .... 
Mutiny Acts, violation of, . 

Nuisances Acts, violation of, 

Chimney Sweepers Act, violation of, 

Lord’s Day Act, violation of. 

Prevention of Crime Act, 1871, 



102,394 

31,439 

33,217 

5,514 



Offences deter- 
mined summarily. 



Statistics of 1876 more favourable than those of 
Bastardy Orders, disobedience of, . 

Malicious and wilful destroying of property, 
Weights and Measures Acts, violation of, . 
Game Acts, violation of, . 

Pawnbrokers Acts, violation of, 

Poor Law Acts, violation of, 

Factory Acts, violation of, 

Fishery Acts, violation of, . 

Mercantile Marine Acts, violation of, 

Cattle Plague Orders, violation of, . 

Servants, Masters, and Apprentices, offences c 
Stealing, &c., . . • 

Vagrant Acts, other than Prostitutes, 

Local Acts, violation of, 

Police Acts, violation of, 



It appears from this table that nearly three-fourths of the increase in offences disposed 
of summarily in 1876 may be ascribed to convictions for drunkenness. The total 
increase was 13,167, and in drunkenness the increase was 9,859. The other large 
increases are — (except Ways Act, violation of, 1,781) all what might be expected from 
increased drunkenness and low moral tone consequent upon such increase, viz. 

Common Assaults, 2,164; Licensed Victuallers and Beer Acts, violation of, 729; 

Prostitutes, under Vagrant Act, 543 ; Cruelty to Animals, 295 ; Assaults on Peace 
Officers, 290 ; Aggravated Assaults on Women and Children, 222. 

The classes of offences which show a marked decrease are — Local Acts, violation 
of, 655, and Police Acts, violation of, 868. 

The distribution of crime in counties and districts is shown in the following tables, Distribution of 
one having relation to indictable offences not disposed of summarily, and the other andDistricts! 141 ” 
(p. 18) relating to offences disposed of summarily. 



[Table. 
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mo Indictable Offences. 



Criminal 



Statistics. 






Number 


in every 10,( 


100 of Pot 


.illation. 


Indictable Offences (not determined summarily) in 1876 
Chapter I. compared with Population in Counties and 




* , 3£2S h 






Merkel 


1 Changes. 


Statistics of Crime. Criminal Jurisdiction. 


, ' 0n °- 


'SE? 


1 1876. 


1875. 


1 187 lf 


■ 4S n 


Crime in Counties 

and Districts. Total of Ireland, . 


5,412,000 


6,261 


11-6 


12-2 


_ 


_ 


Above 8 times average of 11-6 in 10,000 population : 














Dublin Metropolitan Police District, 


337,000 


3,446 


102-2 


110-5 


8-3 


- 


Above average (11-6): 














Limerick (County of City), .... 


39,000 


73 


18-7 


13-6 






Westmeath 


78,000 












Cork (County of City), . . 


79,000 


100 


12-7 








Waterford (County of City), .... 


23,000 


29 


12-6 


3-9 


- 


8-7 


Average (11-6) : 














Galway (County of Town), .... 


20,000 


24 


11-6 


- 


- 


- 


Below average and above half average (5'8) : 














Drogheda (County of Town), 


13,000 


14 


10-8 








Kildare, 


84,000 


S4 


10-0 








Tipperary, South Biding, . 


123,000 


' 118 


9-6 








Kilkenny (including City), .... 


109,000 


93 


9-0 


6-0 




3-0 


Carlow, 


52,000 


44 










Longford 


64,000 


54 


8-4 








Limerick, 


153,000 


124 










Queen's County, 


SO, 000 


61 


7-6 










76,000 


58 










Dublin (outside Metropolitan Police District), 


68,000 


47 


6-9 










174,000 


118 


6-7 










79,000 












Meath, 


96,000 


62 


6-4 


- 


- 


- 


Half average (5-8): 














Kerr y> 


197,000 


114 


5-8 


- 


- 


- 


Below half average (5"8), aud above one-fourth 
average (2 9) : 
















246,000 


140 


5-7 








Fermanagh, 


93,000 


51 


5-5 








Tyrone 


216,000 


107 


5-0 








Cork, East Biding. 


265,000 


134 


5-0 










100,000 


50 










Tipperary, North Biding, .... 


94,000 


46 


4-9 










174,000 




4-8 








Wexford, 


133,000 


63 












141,000 


65 


4-6 










229,000 


100 


4-3 










96,000 


40 










Sligo 


115,000 


46 


40 








Armagh, 


179,000 


71 


3-9 








Clare, 


148,000 


57 


3-9 










173,000 


66 


3-8 








Louth, 


70,000 


27 


3-8 










236,000 


86 










Donegal, 


218,000 


76 


3-5 








Cavan, 


141,000 


50 


3-5 


- 




- 


Below one-fourth average (2 9) : 
















115,000 


29 


2-5 








Down, 


277,000 




2-3 








Carrickfergus (County of Town), . 


9,000 


1 


1-1 


5*3 


4-4 


" 



The most marked feature disclosed by this table is one that was particularly noticed 
in the past four years, viz., the extent to which crime is concentrated in towns in Ireland. 

Thus whilst the average of all Ireland of indictable offences not disposed of summarily 
is less than 12 in each 10,000 of the population, the crime in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police district reached 102 in the 10,000 of population; and it gives a more definite 
conception of the matter to notice that of the 6,261 indictable offences not disposed 
of summarily in Ireland, 3,446, or more than half, occurred in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police district, which contains only one-sixteenth of the population of Ireland. 
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That this is only part of a general law, of which Dublin is an extreme case, is shown 
by some other figures : — 



Number of Crimes 





In Urban 




Excess in Ui 


■ban District. | 


Excess in Rc 


uni District. 








In Numbor of 
Crimes per 10,000 




Crimes 'per 10,000 1 
of Population. 


Per cent. 


Dublin Metropolis, . 
Galway Town, . 

Cork City, 

Waterford City, 
Limerick City, . 
Drogheda, 

Belfast, . 


102-2 

11-6 

12-7 

12-6 

18-7 

10-8 

6-7 


G-9 

5-0 

5-0 

8-1 

5-4 

3-6 


95-3 

7-7 

7-6 

10-6 . 
5-4 
3-1 


93 

63 

60 

60 

57 

50 

46 


1 1 1 II 1 1 




II 1 1 II 1 



3 of crime : 
, in the case of Dublin, 



with the adjoining county, 

cent. ; m Cork and Waterford, CO per cent. ; in Limerick, 57 per cefet. ; in Drogheda,' *50 
per cent. ; and m Belfast, 46 per cent. The only city which in 1875 presented an opposite 
result was Waterford, where the crime -was only 3-9 per 10,000 as compared with 47 in 
adjoining county, or 17 per cent, less ; but in the returns for 1876, crime in Waterford 
City has risen to 12'6 in the 10,000, or 60 per cent, more than in the-adjoining county, 
showing that the different result in 1875 (if the returns be correct) was quite exceptional. 

The prevalence of crimes in some divisions of the Metropolitan Police district, as 
compared with others, is as marked as the difference between town and rural crime. 



Part I. 
Criminal 



Chapter I. 
Statistics of Crime. 

Distribution of 
in Counties 
and Districts. 



i urban districts, as compared 
per cent.; in Galway, 63 per 



Proportion of Indictable Offences not determined Summarily in Divisions of Dublin Metropolitan 
Polioe District and in all Ireland cc 



Dublin Metropolitan Police District : — 

Division C, North-east City, . 

,, B, South-east City, • 

„ A, South-west City, 

Average, whole Metropolitan District, . 

Division D, North-west City and Rural, Glas- I 
nevin to Castleknock, 

„ E, South City and Rural, Crumlin t 
Sandymount, 

„ P, Kingstown, Blackrock, and Rural, I 
Merrion Old Church to Mount 
Malpas, Killiney, 

Ireland, outside Metropolitan District:— 

Limerick County of City, 

Westmeath, . . . . 

Average of all Ireland outside Metropolita 
District, . 



It appears from this table that the difference in the number of crimes committed per 
10,000 population from l'l in Carrickfergus, where the number was least, and 187 in 
Limerick City, where the proportion was greatest outside Dublin, is only 17’6 per 
10,000. The difference, however, between the different divisions in Dublin reaches 92-6 
per 10,000; the crimes in Kingstown, Blackrock, and a large rural district, being only 
48-6 per 1 0,000, while the crimes in the north-east city rise to 1 4 T2 per 1 0,000 population. 

So that the great problem indicated by the statistics of Irish crime in 1 876, as by those 
of the four preceding years, is how to deal with town crime, especially in the most 
criminal divisions of large cities. 

C 
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Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 



crime in 1876 as compared with. 1875 in those jurisdictions in which there has been 
a change of 2 in the 10,000 of population or upwards. It appears that the most 
marked diminution in crime has been in Dublin Metropolitan Police district, from 
3,725 crimes in 1875 to 3,446 in 1876, or 8'3 in the 10,000 of population ; and Carrick- 
fergus from 5 crimes to 1, or of 4'4 in the 10,000 population. 

The districts showing marked increase of crime were Waterford City from 9 crimes in 
1875 to 29 in 1 876, or of S '7 in the 10,000 population ; in Limerick City from 53 to 73, or 
of 5T ; in Westmeath from 73 to 103, or of 3 7 ; and in Kilkenny, including city, from 
66 to 93, or of 3’0 in the 10,000. It is to be observed that of these increases the two 
largest took place in urban districts. 

The distribution of offences determined summarily is shown in the following table : — 



Chapter! 
Statistic! of Crime. 



and Districts. 



Distribution of 



mined summarily, 
in Counties and 
Districts. 



Total of Ireland, ..... 
Above double average of offenders, 946 in 10,000 

population : — 

Dublin Metropolitan Police District, . 

Cork (County of City), 

Limerick (County of City), . 

Waterford (County of City), . 

Galway (County of Town), . 

Above average (473), and below double average 
(946):— 

Belfast Town, .... 

Drogheda (County of Town), . 

Tipperary, South Riding, 

Westmeath, ..... 

Kildare, ..... 
Meath, ..... 
Queen’s County, .... 
Limerick, ..... 
Kerry, ..... 
Below average (473), and above half-average (236) : 

Clare, 

Carrickfergus (County of Town), 

Longford, ..... 
Galway, ■ ; 

Tipperary, North Riding, 

Louth, ..... 
King’s County, .... 
Cavan, 

Kilkenny (including City), . 

Wicklow, ..... 
Roscommon, ..... 
Londonderry, ..... 
Leitrim, ..... 
Cork, East Riding, .... 
Dublin (outside Metropolitan District), 

Cork, West Riding, .... 
Waterford, ..... 
Monaghan, ..... 
Wexford, ..... 
Carlow, . . • • 



14S,0(>0 

9,000 

64.000 

229.000 

94.000 

70.000 

76.000 

141.000 

109.000 

79.000 

141.000 

174.000 

96.000 

265.000 



100,000 

115.000 

133.000 
52,000 

115.000 

216.000 
246,000 



Fermanagh, 

Down, 



This table of offences disposed of summarily indicates the same result as the preceding 
table relating to more serious crime — the excess of town crime. 
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Seven out of the eight principal towns in Ireland that are distinguished from the Part I. 
adjoining counties, are above the average of offences disposed of summarily. Dublin Criminal 
M etropolitan Police District, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Galway are above double St '™ 8 ‘ 
the average. These cities and towns, with Belfast and Drogheda, all show a greater „ ? H . APIER L . 
proportion of offences disposed of summarily than any county at large in Ireland. tatisticsqf^ me. 

The degree of preponderance is shown by the comparison of the offences disposed of Offences sum- 
summarily, compared with each 10,000 of population, in the several town districts and marily ,Iisposed of 
in the adjoining counties 

Proportion of Persons Proceeded against in each 10,000 op Population. compared. 



Districts. 


In Urban District. 


Adjoining County. 


Excess in 
Urban District. 


Excess per cent. 


Dublin Metropolis, . 


1,283 


380 


903 


70 


Cork City, 


1,162 


384 


778 


67 


Waterford City, . 


1,036 


367 


669 


64 


Belfast, .... 


686 


290 




58 


Limerick City, 


1,131 


479 


652 


58 


Galway Town, 


1,005 


441 


564 


56 


Drogheda, 


677 


470 


207 


30 



It appears from this table that the offences determined summarily were in the Dublin 
Metropolitan district, (which shows the greatest excess above the adjoining county), 

1,283 in each 10,000 of the population, and in the adjoining county only 380, or 70 
per cent. less. In Drogheda (which shows the least excess), the offences were 677 in 
each 10,000 of the population, being 207, or 30 per cent., above the number in the 
adjoining county. 

Columns have been added to the table to show the districts which indicate a marked 
change in offences determined summarily in 1876 as compared with 1875. 

The districts which show a marked decrease are Drogheda town, from 839 in the 
10,000 to 677, or 162 — there had been an increase in 1875 of 435 in the 10,000 ; 

Belfast town, from 76S to 686, or 82 ; and Kildare, from 617 to 552, or 65. Kildare 
had shown an increase of 67 in 1875. 

The districts which show a marked increase are : — Waterford city, 201 in the 10 000 
of the population; Cork city, 195; Carrickfergus town, 157'; Galway town, 135; 

Monaghan, 99 ; Galway, 96 ; Meath, 65 ; Westmeath, 60. - It -will be observed that 
the four largest increases are in urban districts. 

The prevalence of offences disposed of summarily in the poorer and more crowded Relative Crimi- 
parts of the Dublin Metropolitan Police district, is' no less marked than the contrast of different 
between the entire metropolis and the adjoining county, as shown in the following DX^Metropoli- 
table : — tan Police district. 



Proportion of Persons Proceeded ai 



Polios District, a 



Dublin Metropolitan Police District. 

Division B — South-east City, 

„ C — North-east City, 

„ A — South-west City, 

„ D — North-west City, and rural, Glasnevin to Castle- 1 

knock, . . ... 

Average whole Metropolitan district, 

Division P — Kingstown, Blackrock, and rural, Merrion old | 
churchyard to Mount Malpas, Killiney Hill, 

,, E — South City, and rural, Crumlin to Saudymount, . 

Ireland outside Metropolitan District. 

Cork City, ...... 

Tipperary, South Riding, .... 

Average ail Ireland outside Metropolitan district, 



1,354 

1,144 

1,049 



C 2 
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It appears from the foregoing table that the difference between the number of persons 
proceeded against summarily per 10,000 of the population in Donegal, 264, where the 
number was least, and Cork city, 1,162, where the number was greatest outside 
Statistics of Crime. Dublin, is only 898 per 10,000 of the population. The difference, however, between the 
KeJativeCrimi- best and worst Division of the Dublin Metropolitan Police district is 1,354 per 10,000 of 
nalicy of different the population; the number proceeded against in the south-east city being 1,778 per 
DuWia Metropoli- 10,000, and in south city, including rural district from Crumlin to Sandymount, 424 
tan Police district. p er 10,000 of the population. 

Statistics of Irish In the following tables the statistics of crime in Ireland for the year ended 31st 
w' i th°co 0 'e Pa oi d December, 1876, are compared with the corresponding statistics of crime in England and 

ing statistics in Wales for the year ended 29th September, 1875, the date up to which the returns are 
Wales"* 1 aU<I made which are included in the Judicial and Criminal Statistics for England and Wales 
presented to Parliament in 1876. 

The tables are arranged on the plan adopted in the Irish statistics for some 
years. The total is given first, and the different offences are given in the order in which 
they correspond with the general result, those offences which most closely correspond 
with the general result coming first, and those which differ most from the general result 
coming last. 



Past I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 



Indictable offences 
not determined 
summarily — Irish 
and English 



Indictable Offences (not disposed of Summarily). 







Number 


Actual D 


fference. 


Differenc 


percent. 


SUMMARILY) in 1876 COMPARED with those in 

England and Wales in 1876. 


Ireland, 

1876. 

Total. 


equal to that 
of Ireland." 


Snglisll Pro- 


E P "£uatr 


Irish 

less than 
English Pro- 

number. 


E pmS«" 


Irish Statistics more favourable than English. 
Total Indictable Offences of all kinds, . 


6,261 


10,454 


4,193 


. 


40 


Percent. 


Offences against property, without violence, . 


3,549 


8,207 


4,658 


- 


57 


- 


Offences against property, with violence, 


376 . 


930 


554 










59 


203 










Forgery, and offences against the currency, 


58 


163 


105 








Perjury, 


14 












Bigamy, child-stealing, and attempts to procure 










53 




miscarriage, 


14 


30 








Unnatural offences, 


26 


30 


4 






" 


English Statistics more favourable than Irish. 
















149 


124 


_ 


25 


_ 


17 


Offences against human life,+ .... 


376 


347 


- 


29 


- 






40 


5 




35 




87 




157 


107 




50 




32 


Malicious offences against property, 


381 


89 




292 




77 




424 


57 




367 




86 


Assaults, and inflicting bodily harm, 


638 


128 




510 


- 


SO 



It appears from this table that the Irish statistics of indictable offences are more 
favourable than the English in the total number of indictable offences not disposed of 
summarily, to the extent of 4,193, or 40 per cent. 

This proportion, though somewhat larger, corresponds very closely with the proportion 
given in the last five years — 33 per cent, in 1870, 34‘6 per cent, in 1871, 28'2 per cent, 
in 1872, 32 per cent, in 1873, 35 per cent, in 1874, and 39 per cent, in 1875. 



* Iu this and all subsequent tables in which the English figures are estimated according to population for the 
purpose of comparison with the Irish figures, the enumerated population of England and Wales is taken for the 
1st of April, 1875, as estimated from the Registrar-General’s figures, at 23,870,149, and the population of 
Ireland for the middle of 1876, as estimated by the Registrar-General, at 5,321,618. These numbers show that 
the population of the former country is 4 "5 times greater than that of the latter ; and by this proportion, for all tables 
similar to the above, the figures given in the English Judicial and Criminal Statistics for 1875 have been divided. 

+ “ Offences against human life” includo murder, attempts to murder, shooting at, stabbing, Ac., attempts to do 
bodily harm, manslaughter, endangering safety of passengers on railways, concealing birth of infants, and un- 
lawfully abandoning children under two years of age. 
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The characteristics of the offences follow the same general law — the classes of offences 
in which Irish statistics are more favourable being the same as in 1875 and 1873, and, 
with a single exception, the same as in 1874. The Irish statistics are more favourable 
than the English in crimes against property , other than malicious, from 57 to 60 per- 
cent. ; in perjury, 59 per cent. ; and in attempts to commit suicide, 71 per cent. 

The crimes in which the English statistics are more favourable than the Irish arc — 
Riot and assaults of various classes, ranging from 80 per cent, to S7 per cent. ; malicious 
offences against property, 77 per cent. ; in rape and assaults with intent to ravish, 28 per- 
cent. ; and offences against the lives of others, 8 per cent. 

The above comparison relates entirely to indictable offences not disposed of summarily ; 
but in both countries Justices have power to deal with certain cases of theft, assaults, 
and malicious injuries to property, either summarily Or by indictment. The Courts of 
Petty Sessions are, however, somewhat differently constituted in Ireland and England 
and Wales, from the presence of official or paid Magistrates in all districts in Ireland, 
rural as well as urban. The following table of offences disposed of summarily, 
belonging to classes that possibly might be indicted, has been constructed and the 
comparison carried out in it on the same plan as in the preceding table : — 



Indictable Offences disposed of sumharilt 
in Ireland in 1876 compared 
with those in England and Wales in 1875. 


tRK^ND, 


Number 


I Actual Difference. 1 


Difference per cent. 


of England 
and Wales 


English Pro* 


English Pro- 
uumber. 


number 1 

English Pro- 
portionate | 


English Pro- 

lcss than 
Irish 


Irish Statistics more favourable than English. 
Total offences which might be indicted, . 

Stealing, 

Assaults on Peace Officers, breaches of peace, kc.f . 
Aggravated assaults on women and children, . 

English Statistics more favourable than Irish. 
Malicious and wilful destroying of property, &c., . 


18,383 


22,321 


3,938 


- 


18 


F.,—. 


3,657 

7,053 

585 

7,088 


8,829 

7,650 

690 

5,151 


5,172 

597 

105 


1,937 


59 j 
15 

• ■ if » i 

- 


- 
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Indictable offences 
not determined 
summarily — Irish 

and English 
compared. 



Indictable offences 
disposed of sum- 
marily — Irish and 
English compared. 



It appears from this table that in the statistics of offences actually disposed of 
summarily, but which belong to a class that might be dealt -with by indictment, the 
result follows the same law and presents the same characteristics as in the more serious 
offences which are actually made the subject of indictment. 

The Irish statistics are more favourable than the English in this class of offences, to 
the extent of 3,938 offences, or 18 per cent, (corresponding very closely to the average 
proportion for previous three years, which was 21 per cent.) ; in stealing alone to the 
extent of 59 per cent., and in aggravated assaults on women and children, 15 per cent. 
On the other hand, the Irish statistics are less favourable by 26 per cent, in the minor 
cases of malicious offences against property. The excess of malicious offences against 
property in Ireland is ascribed by some of those who have studied the subject to the 
want of the local jurisdiction which exists in England and Wales for determining rights 
of property of small value. 

In the summary of indictable offences, the statistics of murder are, as in preceding 
reports, included with other offences affecting human life, and not taken separately for com- 
parison. A step has, however, been made in the Police returns for 1875 towards making 
them truly comparable with the English returns. In previous years the Police returns in 

* Common assaults have not been included. As to the impossibility of any assaults that would be properly the 
subject of indictment being thus excluded so far as the Irish statistics arc concerned, vide Judicial Statistics of 
Ireland, 1869, p. 16. 
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Ireland were framed chiefly according to the crime charged at the commencement of the 
prosecution ; in England the Police returns were made according to the verdicts at the 
trial;* and all those cases in which the Jury convicts of a crime other than that 
charged in the indictment (e.g., cases where upon a trial for murder a verdict of 
manslaughter or of concealment of birth is returned) appeared in former years in 
different classes in the statistics of England and of Ireland. In England they were 
classified according to the verdict of the Jury, while in Ireland they were returned 
as murder, that being the crime charged, and for which the indictment was framed. 
The Irish Police returns for 1875 and 1876 have been framed on the English plan. 

A complete comparison as to murder, is, however, interfered with by two causes. In 
the Irish Police statistics, as in those of Coroners’ inquests, infanticide is distinguished 
from other murders ; in England the distinction is confined to Coroners’ inquests. Again, 
the English returns are up to September, a shorter period after the Summer Assizes 
than the Irish returns, which are till 3 1st December, so that the effect of verdicts in 
modifying first reports is not so great by three months, or a fourth of the figures, as in 
England. The Police returns of 35 murders in Ireland ( exclusive of infanticide), are in 
excess of Police returns of 31 murders in an equal population ( inclusive of infanticide). 
The verdicts of Coroners’ Juries as to murders do not give a satisfactory basis 
for comparison, owing to the practice used in Ireland in recent years, when any one 
is arrested before the Coroner’s inquest is held, of not producing the prisoner without a 
writ of habeas corpus. In consequence of this, the Coroners’ Juries sometimes refuse to 
enter into evidence beyond the medical cause of death, and so do not find a verdict 
charging murder or manslaughter in cases where it would be charged in England, 
The verdicts of murder at Coroners’ inquests in Ireland in 1876 were only 30 
(11 infanticide, and 19 other murders); while in an equal population of England 
and Wales in 1 875 they were 46 (24 cases of infanticide, and 20 other murders). These 
figures show, as in the case of the Police figures, that other murders when compared 
with infanticide are in excess in Ireland, though the exact degree of excess' cannot be 
shown. This is in accordance with what has been already noticed, that the aggregate 
of crimes against human life are in excess by 8 per cent, in Ireland. 

While serious crime is in general so much less in Ireland than in England and Wales, 
the excess of crimes affecting human life showing 8 per cent, the other way makes it 
a matter of importance to trace the causes of the excess. * The inadequacy of the 
Coroners’ returns, and the imperfection of verdicts of Coroners’ Juries in cases where 
persons are arrested and the prosecution really carried on before the magistrates and not 
the Coroner, as noticed in former reports, diminishes very seriously the value of the 
verdicts for purposes of statistical research. 

Their place is, however, well supplied by the special reports of the Constabulary, as 
to some of the chief offences affecting human life, whether attempts at murder, shooting , 
at persons, firing at houses, or manslaughter or murder. 

An analysis of 106 such crimes reported on in 1876 gives the following result. 

There were 23 cases from casual passion or quarrel, 10 from family disputes, 9 from acts 
for the protection of property or enforcement of legal rights and obligations by violent 
means, 6 from criminal negligence, and 1 from lunacy. 

Deducting these 49 in all as belonging to the less serious class of these offences, the 
really grave offences against human life included in these reports were 57 in number, 
and of this number no less than 27 were connected with drunkenness or drink, 6 from 
party or faction disputes, 6 from malice and ill feeling, 5 from agrarian crime relating to 
questions between landlord and tenant, 4 from crimes classed as agrarian, but really 
arising from disputes between members of the same family or between neighbours 
about land, arising mainly from want of local jurisdiction, and having nothing to do 
* Judicial and Criminal Statistics for England and Wales for 1870, Report, p. xx. 
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with the question of landlord and tenant, 4 from immorality, 3 from the protection of Pam I. 
game, and 2 from robbery. Criminal 

ti ■ i • c _ Statistics. 

It is obvious from these figures what a large part drunkenness has to do with the 

crime in Ireland that affects Inman life, especially tie habitual drunkenness -which is 

noticed in connexion with the character of the persons committed to prison. These . . 

figures show that next to the question of town crime, of which it really forms a part, murdered 
the most important subject presented by the Irish Criminal Statistics of 1876 is how to Sd^d- 
check drunkenness and the crimes that arise from it. Engtand^d' 11 

The statistics of infanticide in both countries are quite startling. Wales com P arod 

The proportion of children in Ireland to the rest of. the population was ascertained 
by the Census Commissioners in 1S61 to be as 2-4 to 97'G, or, in' other words, that in 
every 200 of the population, about 5 are infants under one year of age. It follows 
from this that the proportional number of murders other than infanticides which would 
correspond to the 11 infanticides reported by the Police, would be 447. The difference 
between this number and 35, the number of murders other than infanticide, indicates 
at a glance the excess of this crime. 

In England and Wales the proportion of the population under one year to those above 
one year of age is 3 to 97 ; it follows, therefore, that the number of murders of persons 
above one year of age to be expected from the 22 infanticides would be 744 in a 
portion of the population equal to that of Ireland. This, compared -with 20, the actual 
number of such murders in that portion of the English population, indicates a still 
greater excess of infanticides, as compared with other murders, than in Ireland. The 
excess of infanticides above other murders in both countries presents matter for con- 
sideration in estimating the whole effects of the immorality which leads to this crime* 

The causes of the less amount of serious crime in Ireland than in England and 
Wales, which has now existed since the statistics were commenced on their present 
plan in 1863, were very folly explained in the Report for 1875, presented to Parlia- 
ment m 1876. The difference was ascribed to the Irish Police being twice as numerous 
and more centralized, to the more complete system of Stipendiary Magistrates, and to 
the Public Prosecutor (the Attorney-General) taking charge of nearly all prosecutions in 
Ireland. 

The theory of accounting for the difference by the supposed excessive criminality of 
persons of Irish birth in England and Wales was also examined, and it appeared that, 
making allowances for the ages of persons of Irish birth, they were not as criminal as 
the population in the entire of London, Liverpool, and Manchester, the towns in which 
they chiefly reside. 

An inquiry was made last year to see whether the crimes of the several Police 
divisions of London for 1875 could be obtained separately, in the same way as the 
crimes of the Police divisions of Dublin have always been separately returned, in order 
to compare the persons of Irish birth, not with the whole of the inhabitants of London, 
but with that of the divisions in which they actually resided, but it was found impossible 
to get the information. Neither could it be obtained for the different parts of Liverpool 
or Manchester, except as to Salford, which, though really part of Manchester, is a 
distinct borough for criminal statistics. 

The statistics of offences determined summarily, other than those which might be 
indicted, are compared in the following table : — 



* Vide commencement of Chapter II., where the extraordinary proportion of verdicts on 
appears. 
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The statistics of offences, other than indictable offences, determined summarily, present 
a general result unfavourable to Ireland as compared with England and Wales — the 
number of such offences being 115,844, or 48 per cent., less in a corresponding portion 
of the population of England and Wales than in Ireland — precisely the same proportion 
as in 1875. 

The Irish statistics show in the most unfavourable manner in the following offences, 
being less favourable than the English to the degree stated : — Offences against Ways 
Acts, 82 per cent. ; offences against Fishery Acts, 81 per cent. ; offences against Weights 
and Measures Acts, 73 per cent. ; offences against Nuisance Acts, 66 per cent. ; 
drunkenness, drunk and disorderly, 55 per cent. 

On the other hand, the Irish statistics present more favourable features than the 
English chiefly in the following classes of offences, to the degree stated : — Offences 
against the Factoiy Acts, 68 per cent. ; offences against Poor Law Acts, 65 per cent. ; 
offences against Game Acts, 65 per cent.; enforcement of Vagrant Act other than 
against prostitutes, 62 per cent. ; Pawnbrokers Act, violation of, 60 per cent.. 

In two classes of offences there is no basis of comparison, in consequence of the differ- 
ence of the law. Thus, there were 791 convictions for disobedience of the bastardy laws 
in England, the Irish law not giving a summary remedy to a seduced woman in the 
same form as in England. Again, there were 4,741 convictions under the Elemen- 
tary Education Act in England, whilst there were no convictions in Ireland, as there 
is no compulsory provision in connexion with Irish education. 
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The offences disposed of summarily in Ireland present a strong contrast to serious 
crime. In ten years they have increased by 19,477 — from 236,835 to 256,312, or 8 per- 
cent., when serious crime has decreased from 9,082 to 6,261, or 31 per cent. 

In England and Wales, though the number of offences disposed of summarily in a 
portion of the population equal to that of Ireland, is very much less than in Ireland, 
still the rate of increase in ten years has been much great® — 23,640, or 20 per cent., 
from 120,766 in 1865 to 144,406 in 1875. In serious crime, which is much greater in 
England and Wales, the decrease has been 3,296, or 24 per cent., from 13,750 in 1865 
to 10,454 in 1875, in a portion of the population equal to that of Ireland; so that 
serious crime is not, in ten years, decreasing at as rapid a rate in England as in Ireland. 

The results thus indicated suggest an inquiry as to the efficiency of the system of 
punishments for offences disposed of summarily. 

The punishments for offences determined summarily in Ireland in 1876, are com- 
pared with those in England and Wales in 1875 in the following table : — 



Persons proceeded against summarily in Ireland in 1876, 
COMPARED WITH THOSE IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1875. 






English 

Figurekss'u,”.! 


Irish 

F '^English ll “" 

P T“ 


Total number proceeded against, 


256,312 


144,406 


111,906 


- 


Humber discharged, ..... 
„ convicted, . . . . ) 


36,619 


30,534 


6,085 
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Disposal of persons convicted, ) 


219,693 


113,872 


105,821 
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Not committed, viz. : — Total, 


200,565 


93,154 


107,411 


- 


Eined, 


182,345 


80,407 








14,165 


7,816 






To find sureties or recognizances, . 


3,611 


4,116 






Delivered to Army or Navy, 


439 


611 




172 


Whipped, . . . . . 


5 


204 
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199 


Committed, viz. : — Total, 


19 k 12S 


20,718 
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1,590 


To Gaol, 14 days and under, 


9,371 


8,674 


697 




„ 1 month and above 14 days, 


5,948 


5,993 




45 


„ 2 months and above 1, 


1,787 


2,779 




992 


„ 3 months and above 2, 


760 


1,707 
















To Gaol, 6 months and above 3, 


426 


856 




430 


To Keformatory Schools, .... 


206 


321 




115 


To Gaol, above 6 months, .... 


34 


33 


1 


- 
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If we deduct the number of punishments not classed in Ireland (14,165) from the 
total number convicted (219,693), we get 205,528 punishments actually classed. Of 
these, only 19,572, or less than 10 per cent., involved imprisonment, whipping, or deten- 
tion in reformatories or industrial schools ; 3,611, or 2 per cent., were finding sureties or 
recognizance ; while no less than 182,345, or about 90 per cent., of the punish- 
ments in Ireland, were fines. 

In England and Wales the fines were only 75 per cent., the sureties and recognizances 
were 4 per cent., while the punishments involving imprisonment, or whipping, or trans- 
mission to reformatory or industrial schools, were no less than 21 per cent. — more than 
double the proportion in Ireland. 

The extreme reliance placed on fines as a punishment in Ireland compared with the 
ineffectual result attained, and compared with the remarkable diminution of serious 
crime, raises a strong doubt whether fines are the best species of punishment for 
habitual offenders. 

The remarkable difference in the proportion of imprisonment to fines as a punishment 

D. 
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for minor offences— 1 to 9 in Ireland, as compared with 1 to 3£ in England and Wales— 
suggests an inquiry as to the causes of the difference. 

Since the codification introduced by Sir Robert Peel’s Criminal Statutes, and since 
the Summary Jurisdiction reform in Ireland, following so closely the English measure, 
the Criminal Law of Ireland and England and Wales is to a very large extent identical ; 
but in the matter of fines, there has been, since the Fines Act of 1851, a very large 
amount of diversity, leading to an entirely distinct set of statutable provisions in 
Ireland — provisions so complicated as to have given rise to diversities in administra- 
tion between local and central authorities, and diversity of construction in the Superior 
Courts. The diversities in the law are of such a nature as to affect the statistics, and to 
make the proceedings against persons for offences disposed of summarily, especially in 
the case of drunkenness and other offences chiefly punished by fines, not at all as per- 
fectly comparable with the corresponding English figures as the statistics of offences 
made the subject of indictment. 

A comparison has been instituted, as in preceding years, between the crime of Ulster 
and that of Scotland, as close as the differences in the law and modes of administration 
in Scotland and Ireland would admit of. 

In Scotland the distinction between indictable offences and those disposed of 
summarily is not so clearly marked as in Ireland ; but, by reducing the offences of all 
kinds to the following five classes, a sufficiently good basis of comparison has been 
obtained : — Offences (1) against human life, (2) against morals, (3) against property, (4) 
against veracity, and (5) Police offences, including riot, assaults, and violation of 
discipline under various Acts of Parliament. The offences against human life are sub- 
divided into three classes — (1) murder and attempts at murder or to do grievous bodily 
harm ; (2) manslaughter, called in Scotland culpable homicide ; and (3) offences against 
the lives of infants short of infanticide. 

The comparison of crime in Ireland and England is open to the consideration that the 
circumstances of the two countries differ very much, agriculture preponderating in the 
one and manufactures in the other. There is, too, a great contrast in wealth and in 
concentration of the population in the towns. 

The comparison with Scotland affords a more perfect test of the different effects of laws, 
institutions, and social arrangements, especially if the comparison be limited to Ulster. 
From the close proximity of Ulster to Scotland, and the early migration of the Ulster 
Scoti to Argyle (the Hill of the Gaels or Irish) and thence to the whole Highlands, 
transferring their name to Scotland, and the modern migration of Ulster Celtic labourers 
to the Scotch towns, and from the large part which the Lowland Scotch of Anglo- 
Saxon race took in the plantation of Ulster and in the subsequent development of trade 
and manufactures, being the ancestors of the majority of the Protestant population — 
Ulster and Scotland correspond more closely in respect of race than any two portions of 
the United Kingdom. From the development of manufactures in Ulster, that province 
more closely resembles Scotland than any portion of Ireland in the distribution of the 
population between agriculture and manufactures. Ulster,, too, resembles Scotland in 
the more friendly relations between landlord and tenant. 

The comparison of crime in Scotland and in Ulster, is shown in the follow ing table : — 



[Table. 
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Offences against Property, . 
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Police Offences, including Assaults of all kinds and 










Violation of Discipline under Acts of Parliament, 


62,306 
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Offences against Morals (Rape, Attempts to Ravish, 












Bigamy, Abortion, <fcc.), 
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130 
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Offences affecting Veracity (Perjury), 
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Culpable Homicide (S.), or Manslaughter (I.), 












Ofl'ences against the Lives of Infants and Children, 
short of Infanticide, .... 


17 


20 
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It appears from this table that the total of offences of all kinds in Ulster in 1876 was 
65,347, whilst in a portion of the population of Scotland equal to that of Ulster it was, 
in 1875, 75,559. The number in Ulster was thus 7,212, or 9 per cent., less than in 
Scotland. 

The unfavourable features of the Ulster statistics are in murder and attempts at 
murder and to do grievous bodily harm, which were 69, as compared with 67 in Scotland, 
or 2 (or 3 per cent.) more. In cases of “ culpable homicide ” (the Scotch term), as com- 
pared with “manslaughter” in Ulster, the Scotch statistics show an excess— 22 cases 
to 17, or 22 per cent, of excess. The crimes against veracity were only 2 in Ulster, as 
compared with 15 in Scotland, or 87 per cent. less. In offences against the lives of infants 
and children (exposing, deserting, and concealing pregnancy or birth,) the Scotch figure 
is 20 as against 1 7 in Ulster. 

The crimes against morals (rape, attempts to ravish, bigamy, and abortion,) were 39 
in Ulster, as compared with 130 in Scotland, or 70 per cent. less. The offences against 
property in Ulster were only 2,900, as compared with 7,963 in Scotland, or 5,063 (or 
63 per cent.) less. 

The larger proportion of offences against morals in Scotland (70 per cent.) has 
an important bearing on the policy of maintaining a different law of marriage in 
Scotland from that in other portions of the United Kingdom, after the strong recom- 
mendations of the Marriage Law Commission made some years since on this subject. 

In connexion with the defective and retrograde state of the law of marriage in 
Scotland, the great number of cases of bigamy are remarkable in Ireland ; there were in 
1876 only 9 cases of bigamy. This would give about 6 for all Scotland ; but the number 
of cases of bigamy in Scotland in 1875 were not less than 57, or 9 times the Irish 
proportion. 



' The Scotch figures are obtained from the Scotch Judicial and Criminal Statistics for 1875, by an estimate 
ill which the population of Scotland for the middle of 1875 is taken, as returned by the Registrar-General at 
3,495,214, and the population of Ulster for the middle of 1876 is estimated from the Census population (1 .775 863). 
The Scotch figures in the above table have accordingly been obtained by dividing the total offences returned 
by 1 -97. 
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Criminal ; n the year, the number of persons apprehended for them, and the disposal of the persons 




This table shows a very high proportion (77 per cent.) of apprehensions to crimes 
in Ireland in 1876 as in 1875. In 1871 the proportion was considered high at 69. 

It also appears how much larger the proportion of persons apprehended to the 
number of crimes committed is in Ireland than in England and Wales, viz.— 77 per 
cent, as compared with 47 per cent. This is what might be expected from the larger 
proportion of Police to population in Ireland, and the more complete system of official 
prosecutions by Stipendiary Magistrates and Sessional and Assize Crown Solicitors. 

The highest proportion noticed in the English statistics for some years was 58, 
in 1863 ; while the proportion in Ireland has, since the compilation of these statistics 
was commenced in 1863, always been very much higher than this. 

, In connexion with the criminal classes known to the Police, the most important 

person's proceeded statistics are those which show the character of the persons actually proceeded against, 
against. whether apprehended for indictable offences or proceeded against summarily. 

The persons proceeded against in Ireland in 1876, classified according to character, 
are compared with the number in England and Wales in 1875 in the following table 



Statistics for England and Wales in 1875. 
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68'0 
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4-1 

3-6 


7-2 

1-5 

5-9 

2'1 

29 
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It appeal's from this summary that in Ireland 17'9 per cent, of the persons proceeded 
against were of character unknown to the Police, whilst in England and Wales 337 per 
cent, of those proceeded against were of that class. This arises in part from the much 
higher number of Police in proportion to the population in Ireland than in England and 
Wales, already noticed, and in part from the greater number of foreigners and the 
greater aggregation of the people in cities and towns in England than in Ireland. 
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In Ireland 87 - 6 per cent, of those proceeded against whose characters were ascertained, 
were of previous good character ; while in England and Wales only 68T per cent, were 
of this class. 

The most remarkable figures, as indicating the result of the system of a public 
prosecutor and large police force in suppressing crime in Ireland, is that the proportion 
of known thieves (0'7) is only one-fifth the proportion proceeded against in England and 
Wales, 3 6. 

In analyzing the statistics in order more minutely to trace the causes of crime 
that admit of prevention, the following remarkable results are disclosed. 

In the case of men proceeded against summarily, if we deduct those whose character 
is unknown and those of previous good character, those of bad character are classed as 
follows : — 



MEK 0F 
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Total number, ........ 
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From this table it appears that of 14,242 committals, men of bad character proceeded 
against by indictment and summarily, no less than 5,646, or 40 per cent., were com- 
mittals of habitual drunkards. 

These figures indicate the importance of the investigation suggested as to the efficacy 
of the existing distribution of punishments as a means of checking drunkenness, 
especially in the case of habitual drunkards. 
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It will be seen from the number of habitual drunkards in this table, that in the case 
of women as well as men, the question of habitual drunkenness is of importance, as they 
form nearly as numerous a class as vagrants (1,121, or 9 per cent.,) and known thieves 
(538, or 4 per cent.,) taken together. The most important figure in this table, however, is 
the number of prostitutes. It appears that of 12,007 women of ascertained bad character 
proceeded against in Ireland, no less than 6,986, or 58 per cent., were prostitutes. From 
the frequency of re-committals amongst this class, the number of distinct individuals of 
this character is much less. 

These figures indicate, that in the case of women, the investigation o‘f the means of 
checking prostitution forms a much more important element in seeking to stop the 
sources of crime, than a study of the most efficacious restraints upon drunkenness. 
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CHAPTER II.— MODES OF PROCEDURE FOR PUNISHING CRIME. 

The system of a public prosecution on the Scotch model has long existed in Ireland, 
the Attorney- General taking charge of nearly all prosecutions, just as the Lord 
Advocate does in Scotland. 

While the central part of the system is complete, the local part is very imperfectly 
developed. Instead of a single local Crown Solicitor for each jurisdiction (called in 
Scotland Procurator-Fiscal) in Ireland there are (except in the county and city of 
Dublin) two Crown Solicitors, one for Sessions and the other for Assizes ; and it is 
the minor and less important of these officers, and the one who has not charge of cases 
of murder, who alone, until some recent appointments, was required to be resident in 
his district. 

In Scotland the Solicitor who is to have the conduct of a prosecution as to a death 
takes charge of the case from the very start. His responsible investigation renders a 
Coroner’s inquest (an institution for checking the careless or culpable neglect of the 
private prosecutor) unnecessary, and hence, in Scotland, by having the local part of 
the public prosecution system well organised, the whole direct cost of Coroner s inquests 
is saved. There is a further saving in the indirect expenses of producing the witnesses 
twice — first at a Coroner’s inquest, and then at a magisterial inquiry. Again, in Scotland 
there is a further saving by having the witnesses produced, both in the Local Courts and 
Circuit Courts, before one jury only. As the expensiveness of the Irish system of 
public prosecution is sometimes referred to as an argument against introducing the 
system into England, it is important to bear in mind that from the Scotch model not 
having been more completely followed, in its local details, while all the expense of the 
Scotch system has been incurred in Ireland, a large part of the economy arising from 
it has not been realised. 

The Irish system of public prosecutions has another element of incompleteness. 
Very important cases are, notwithstanding, left to private prosecutors, such as prosecutions 
under the Bankruptcy Act, for fraudulent bankruptcies, with the difficulty oi deficient 
assets to pay the costs, if not allowed out of local rates, and the imputation of vin- 
dictiveness against creditors who may press for prosecution. Extensive frauds like 
that recently perpetrated by an officer of a Dublin bank, and that by two officers of 
a Belfast bank, are also left to private prosecutors. 

A return is given- showing the dates of proclamation of the districts which have been 
for some years under the Peace Preservation Act of 1856, which makes it obligatory to 
have licence to carry arms, and the provisions of w'hich are incorporated in the First 
Part of the Peace Preservation Act, 1870. The proclamation applies to 7 counties 
of cities or towns wholly out of 8, Carrickfergus only being exempt.. 

It applies to Belfast, Londonderry, and Dundalk — the two former owing to the party 
riots there. Outside these towns and one barony in the county of Londonderry it 
applies, on the 25th of June last, to only 16 out of the 32 counties of Ireland. 

A return showing the dates of the orders under Part I. of the Protection of Life and 
Property in certain parts of Ireland Act, 1871, (usually called “The Westmeath Act, ) 
which affect a special district, part of the county of Meath, consisting of two baronies, 
and parts of two others, lying between Athboy and the portion of the county next 
Kingscourt, in the county of Cavan, (viz., Lower and Upper Kells, and part of Lower 
Navan and Lune). 

Returns have been received of the number of inquests held by the Coroner of each 
district, whether in his own or other districts, with the verdicts found by the jury. 
The returns further distinguish, in the case of children under seven years of age, the 
legitimate from the illegitimate. 

The returns distinguish the sex of the body on which the inquest was held, and it 
appears that there is a much greater sacrifice of men and boys by deaths that give rise 
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It appears from this table that the age-periods at which inquests are excessive are 
those of infants (1 year and under) and aged persons (60 years and above). In the 
case of infants the proportion is 7, amongst the aged it is 28, and in both cases it is 
above three times the proportion to be expected, 2 and 9 per cent. 

In connexion with the question of the effect of illegitimacy as productive of infanticide inquests on 
and death amongst children, statistics have been obtained in the case of 285 out of the illc s itim . ate 
above 366 children, 7 years and under, on whom inquests have been held, and the result onTeitimit 
is shown in the following table : — children. 
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Proportion of 


Proportion of 
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loss than 
Proportion of 
Inquests. 


Total number of inquests, 
Deduct ago unclassed, . 


2,846 

124 


pj r 


Percent. ■ 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Total number age ascertained, . 


2,722 


100 


100 


- 


- 


1 year and under, 

7 years and above 1 year. 
Under 10 years and above 7, 
16 years and under 60, 

60 years and above, 


174 

192 

115 

1,470 

771 


7 

7 

54 


14 

18 

57 

9 


7 

14 


5 

19 
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where Legitimacy or 
Illegitimacy ascertained. 


Total where 

Illegitimate 

ascertained. 


On 

Illegitimate 

Childron. 


portioning on 


Inquests 

Illegitimate. 


Inquests 
less than in 
proportion 
Illegitimate. 


Total number, . 


285 


61 


2,104 


1,879 


85 


1 year and under, Boys, 


50 


22 


759 


709 




,i ,, Girls, 


66 


28 








7 years and above 1 year, Boys, 


92 




138 


46 




» » „ Girls, 


77 


7 


212 


165 


09 
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In the following table Coroners’ inquests in Ireland in 1876 are compared with those 
in England and Wales in 1875 : — 



Verdicts or Coroners in Ireland is 1876 compared 
WITH THOSE IS ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1876. 


Number 

‘in 1876. 


Number in 
and S VVdes 


Difference. 


^Irish 

English 


English 

p Tu" 

less than 
Irish 
Number. 


Total, 

Deduct causes not specified, 

Death from want, cold, and exposure, 

Murder, other than infanticide 

Justifiable homicide, and executed, 


2,846 


6,353 


3,507 


_ 


1,533* 

1,313 


3^384 


1,436 

2,071 


: 


932 

109 

87 

85 

49 

19 

18 

11 

3 


2,723 

351 

115 

73 

34 

20 

39 

25 

4 


1,791 

242 

1 

21 

14 


12 

15 



The returns in both countries as to inquests are highly unsatisfactory from the large 
proportion, more than half in Ireland, 1,533 out of 2,846, and nearly half in England, 
2,969 out of 6,353, where the causes of death are not specified. This indicates that, 
owing to the complete system of official registration of causes of death and complete 
organisation of police, the interest which the public and Coroners’ juries take in these 
inquiries is not sufficient to secure complete verdicts and returns. 

The number of inquests in Ireland where causes of death were distinctly specified 
was 1,313, being 2,071 less than 3,384, the corresponding number in England and Wales. 
The English excess of 2,071 is caused mainly by two causes — by the great excess of acci- 
dental deaths, 1,791, (arising from the greater density of town population and greater 
use of railways and machinery,) and by the great excess of suicides, 241, in the English 
verdicts. 

The most unfavourable feature of these statistics, as regards Ireland, is in the 
number of deaths from manslaughter, 49, as compared with the English number, 34. 

The only other item, deaths from want, cold, and exposure, 85, in Ireland, as 
compared with the English number, 73, would appear to be connected with the 
difference in the two Poor Laws, and the difference of administration consequent 
thereon. 

The apprehension, After the statistics of Coroners’ inquests, the statistics relating to the apprehension, 
ment of cnminals. trial, and punishment of criminals, come to be treated. 

With regard to persons dealt with summarily, the Police tables give complete infor- 
mation as to the number apprehended, the number punished, and the nature of the 
punishment. But in the case of persons proceeded against by indictment, the Police 
supply only the number apprehended and the disposal of them prior to trial. With 
regard to the number actually tried, or discharged for want of evidence or otherwise, 
the number acquitted on trial or punished, and the nature of the penalty, statistics have 
been made up, as in former years, from returns by the Local Inspectors of Gaols for 
each county, compiled from the records of the Clerks of the Crown and of the Peace. 
As, in the first place, the apprehension often takes place a considerable time after the 
co mm ission of the crime, and as, in the second place, the trial sometimes does not occur 
in the same year as the apprehension, the statistics as to trials necessarily do not agree 



* Of ttis number (1,533) 41 were cases of injuries from causes unknown, 356 found dead, and no less than 
1,136 deaths from causes not specified in the returns. 
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in any one year with the Police accounts of persons sent on for trial, although in a 
series of years there is a substantial agreement between the two classes of returns. 

As in the previous chapter, persons proceeded against are divided into two classes — • 
those dealt with by indictment at Assizes, the Dublin Commission Court, and Quarter 
Sessions, and those dealt with summarily by Magistrates. 

The following summary shows the number of persons apprehended by the Police for 
indictable offences in Ireland in 1876, with the manner of their disposal before trial, 
together with the corresponding statistics for England and Wales in 1875 for eom- 
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Ireland, 1876. 


Waf^jsjrs! 


JgL 


Sf 


3" 


Por "'rout s ° l ° 


p "?ssr“ 


and' 




3. 


Girls. 

100' 


Total, 

Total bailed and committed for trial, 

Committed for trial, .... 

Bailed for trial, .... 

Total discharged, ic., 

Discharged for want of evidence, 

Discharged for want of prosecution, 

Bailed for further exanimation, 

Committed for want of sureties. 


4,863 


3,733 


1,130 


100- 


100- 


100- 


3,406 


2,745 


661 


73-6 


58-5 


71-8 


61-7 


1,822 

1,584 


1,384 

1,361 


438 

223 


37-2 

36-4 


19-7 


64-0 

7-8 


56-8 

49 


1,457 


988 


469 


26-6 


41-5 


28-2 


38-3 


747 

538 

131 

41 


535 

317 

103 

33 


212 
221 
, 28 
8 


14-4 

8-5 

2-7 

•8 


188 

19-5 

2’5 

•7 


22-4 

5'2 

0-4 

0'2 


28-4 

8-8 

10 

0-1 



Disposal of 
persons appre- 
hended, prior to 
trial, compared 
with like disposal 
in England and 
Wales. 



The larger proportion of those discharged for want of prosecution in Ireland, 8'5 per 
cent, of men and 19'5 per cent, of women, as compared with 5 ‘2 per cent, of men and 
8 - 8 per cent, of women in England and Wales, arises from the system of public prosecu- 
tions under the direction of the Attorney-General in Ireland. In Scotland in 1875 
13 per cent, of men and women taken together were discharged without being 
tried, and 10 of the 13 per cent, by the Lord Advocate, who occupies a position in 
Scotland as to prosecutions somewhat similar to that occupied by the Attorney-General 
in Ireland. 

The proportion discharged for want of evidence in England and Wales, 22' 4 and 28 '4 
per cent., is larger than the proportions of 14'4 and 18'8 percent, in Ireland; the 
difference being, no doubt, caused by the prosecutions conducted by private parties, 
as in England, failing oftener from want of evidence than when conducted by public 
prosecutors, as in Ireland. 

The great difference in the proportion of those bailed for trial, 36 '4 per cent, of 
men and 19'7 per cent, of women, in Ireland, as compared with 7;8 per cent, of men 
and 4'9 per cent, of women in England and Wales, with a corresponding difference 
in the opposite direction in the number committed for trial, indicates very clearly the 
less serious character in Ireland than in England and Wales of the crimes for which 
parties are made amenable to the Superior Courts. 
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Proportion of 
acquittals to 
convictions 
in Ireland 

England and 
Wales. 

Convictions and 
acquittals for a 



Proportion' of 
acquittals to 

France. 



In the following table the number and disposal of persons proceeded against' by 
indictment in the two countries are compared : — 







in n. portion of 
Wales equal to 


Proportion disposed of. 


Ireland^l’iliG. 


Per-cent, to 
Wale™ 1 875. 


Total tried, 

I. Convicted, or detained as insane, 

Viz.: — Sentenced to imprisonment, &c., 
Sentenced to penal servitude, . 

Found insane, 

Detained after acquittal on ground of 

insanity, 

Sentenced to death, .... 


3,475 


3,121 


100- 


100- 


2,357 


2,443 


67-8 


78-3 


2,148 

191 

7 

7 


2,0G2 

364 

7 


61-8 

5-5 

0-2 

0-2 

0-1 


66-0 

11-7 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 


1,118 


678 


32-2 


21-7 



The total returned as tried in this table, does not necessarily agree with those returned 
by the Police as bailed or committed for trial; for in all cases of persons committed or 
bailed for trial in the last half of the year in the case of Assizes, and the last quarter of 
the year in the case of Quarter Sessions, the trial takes place in a subsequent year to the 
committal ; again, where persons die in prison, or do not attend in discharge of then- 
bail, whilst they would be committed or bailed for trial, they would never be actually 
tried. 

The proportion of acquittals in Ireland, 32'2 per cent., is large as compared with 
the 21-7 per cent, in England and Wales ; but it appears, from the following table, that 
this is above the average of acquittals for Ireland since 1867, which was 26-9. The 
mi nim um, in 1870, was only 22-8, more nearly corresponding with the proportional 
number in England and Wales. 

With regard to persons actually tried by indictment at Assizes, Dublin Commission 
Court, and Quarter Sessions, the following table sets forth the numbers for a series of 
years, and shows also the results of the trial : — 





Tried. 


Convicted, 


A -"““ 


Proportion o 


f those Tried 


detained 




1867, 


3,601 


2,758 


843 


76-6 


23-4 


1S68, 


3,207 


2,418 


789 


75-4 




1869, 


3,329 


2,469 


S60 


74-2 




1870, 


3,966 


3,064 


902 






1871, 


3,582 


2,574 


1,008 


71-9 




1872, 


3,5SS 


2,592 


996 


72-2 




1873, 


3,656 


2,562 


1,094 


70-0 


30-0 


1874, 


3,43S 


2,382 


1,056 


69 "3 




1875, 


3,524 


2,500 


1,024 


71-9 


290 


1876, 


3,475 


2,357 


1,118 


67-9 





In France the proportion of acquittals has been made the subject of considerable 
research. In crimes against public order they amount to 38 per cent. The same pro- 
nortion is observed in fraudulent bankruptcies and arson. In frauds the proportion is 
26 per cent., in crimes against the person 25, in moral Offences 20 per cent., and in 
robbery, principally by old offenders, the proportion falls to 11 percent. As offences 
against public order and against the person preponderate in Ireland, and robberies in 
England, this French analysis throws some light on the different proportions of 
acquittals in the two countries. 
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The result of proceedings before Grand Juries in criminal cases is shown by the 
returns of the Clerks of the Crown and Peace. The difference between the number, 
3,475, actually tried, and 4,146 returned by them as for trial in Superior Criminal Courts, 
is 671, and the grounds of discharge of these is thus accounted for by them : — 

No bill found by Grand Jury, .... 36S 

No prosecution, ..... 205 

Bailed and not tried, ..... 38 
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Total, . 071 



These figures indicate the function discharged by Grand J uries in stopping prosecutions, 
to the extent of 9 per cent, of the persons for trial. In England and Wales the number 
of persons against whom no bills were found was 4'4 per cent, of the persons for trial. 

In the Court for the consideration of Crown cases reserved, constituted by Stat. 11 & 12 Court for con- 
Vic.,' 0 . 78, corresponding to the Court for Criminal Appeal in England, there were 4 cases 
cases before the Court in 1876. In 2 cases the Judges decided that the traverser was reserved. 



improperly found guilty, in 1 that the traverser was properly found guilty, and 1 case 
was directed to be re-argued. 

In the following table the sentences passed on those convicted in Ii'eland in 1876 Si 
are shown in detail, and in comparison with the sentences in an equal populati 
England and Wales in 1875, and in France in 1874 : — 





Ireland, 

1876. 


In portion of 
'\^a!es 

oqvial to Ireland, 


•'■’■’IF"'’ 


Death, 


4 


7 


4 










For life, 




4 


22 


Above 15 years, 

For 15 and above 10 years, . . . . 


3 


13 


| 282* 


For 10 and above 6 years, .... 
For 6 years and under, .... 


111 


| 341 


Imprisonment : — 














j- 265 


For 2 years and above 1 year, 








358 






For 6 months and under, .... 


1,324 


1,099 


- 


Whipping, fined, or discharged, .... 


345 


54 


- 


Sentence respited and Pardon, .... 


35 


- 


- 


Totals, 


2,343 


2,434 




Sent to Reformatory or Industrial Schools, 


33 


37 


- 



Ireland, com- 
ln pared with 
preceding years 
in England and 
Wales, and in 
Prance. 



It thus appears that 2,343 persons were punished for serious offences in 1876 ; this 
number differs from the total number (2,357) convicted or detained as insane, as on 
preceding page by the number (14) who were detained as insane. The 33 sent to 
reformatory or industrial schools are classified in the table according to the gaol 
punishments, and then appended separately as of importance in connexion with the 
reformatory system for juvenile criminals. 

In England and Wales a different method of classification is pursued. Those sent to 
reformatories are not included in the detail classification for the preliminary sentence 
which they receive. The average total, 2,653, includes the average number of 37 sent to 
Reformatories as a distinct class. 

It appears from the above table that the number punished for serious offences in 



* Forced labour, not perpetual, and reclusion. 



E 2 
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Ireland is less than 2,484, the number in 1875, and also less than the English number 
(2,434) for the same year, 1875. 

The excess in the English average is in the heavier classes of punishment. Thus, the 
number sentenced to imprisonment for 2 years and above 1 year was only 86 in 
Ireland, while the English number for. 1875 was 250. 

In penal servitude, the English number (364) is largely in excess of the Irish number 
(191). The Irish number is below the French proportional figure for population of 
Ireland — 304 sentenced to forced labour or reclusion. 

The number of Irish sentences of death in 1876 (4), is less than (7) the number in 
1875 in a portion of the population of England and Wales equal to that of Ireland. 

It is, too, equal to the proportion to be expected in Ireland (4) from the number of 
sentences to death in France in 1875. 

That the amount of sentences pf death in France does not arise from executions 
being adopted there in cases where penal servitude for life would be adopted in Ireland, 
is shown by other figures in the table ; the sentences of imprisonment for life in F ranee 
giving a proportional figure of 22 for a population equal to that of Ireland, while there 
were none sentenced to penal servitude for life in Ireland in 1876. 

The 4 persons sentenced to death in Ireland in 1876, and who were executed, were : 

Antrim County. — John Daly, aged 47, for murder of an old woman. 

Antrim County.— Stephen M'Keown, aged 27, murder of a young girl from spite 
to family. 

Cork County. — Thomas Crowe, aged 63, murder of driver of car on which Mr. 
Bridge, of Mitchelstown Castle, land agent, was seated. 

Cork County. — Cristos E. Bombos, a Greek sailor, for mutiny and murder at sea. 

The cases in which persons charged with murder were found insane were : — 

County Dublin. — A police-constable, who shot his sergeant near Bray. 

County Mayo. — Patrick Ryan, who killed his .wife. 

County Kerry.— M. Moriarty, charged with killing his mother in 1867, was in 
Dundrum Asylum until 1876, when he was reported sane, sent for trial, and sub- 
sequently discharged from Dundrum by his Grace the Lord Lieutenant. 

The following table shows the number of persons proceeded against summarily, with 
the number discharged and the number convicted, in Ireland, in 1876, as compared 
with 1875 : — 
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1875. 


1876. | 


1875. 


Number proceeded against, . 


256,312 


214,987 


41,325 


203,654 


39,491 


100- 


100- 1 


100- 


100- 


Numbor convicted, 


219,693 


187,085 


32,608 


177,825 


31,343 


87-0 


87-3 


78-9 


79 '4 


Number discharged, 


36,619 


27,902 


8,717 


25,829 


8,148 


13-0 


12-7 


211 


20-6 



From this table it appears that of 214,987 men and boys proceeded against, 27,902 
or 13'0 per cent, were discharged and 87'0 per cent, convicted; and of 41,325 women 
and girls proceeded against, 8,717 or 211 per cent, were discharged, and only 78'9 per 
cent, convicted. 

In the criminal statistics of preceding years the statistics showed a complete distinc- 
tion as to sex up to the proceedings of persons sent for trial. In the forms since 1872, 
this distinction has been extended to the results of the trial, so as to allow of a 
comparison of the mode in which the sexes are dealt with at trial and in subsequent 
punishments. 
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Total number of persons sent for trial, . 


3,395 


751 


100- 


100- 


Total not tried, . 


561 


110 


16-5 


14-7 


Viz. : — No bills found against, 


296 


72 


8-7 


9-6 


Not prosecuted, .... 


227 








Bailed and not tried, .... 


38 


- 


1-1 


- 


Total tried and disposed of, . .1 






83-5 


85-3 




2,834 


641 < 






Distribution of total tried, . . . j 




l 


100- 


100- 


I. Convicted, or detained as insane, . 


1,899 


458 


66-7 


71-4 




1,732 


416 


61-2 


651 




154 


37 


5-1 




Bound insane, .... 


4 




0-1 




Detained after acquittal on ground of in- 










sanity, ..... 


5 


2 






Sentenced to death, 




- 




7 


II. Acquitted on trial, . . . . 


935 


183 


33-3 


28-6 
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The statistics for 1876 showed a slightly larger proportion of women than of men 
prosecuted on unsatisfactory evidence, 9 '6 per cent, of the cases of the prosecution 
of women and girls having been stopped by Grand Juries for insufficient evidence, 
while only 8 - 7 per cent, were stopped in the. case of men and boys. In the sentences, 
the proportion of women sentenced to penal servitude, 5‘6 per cent., is slightly in 
excess of the proportion of men, 5T. 

In the following table, the punishments inflicted summarily on men and boys and 
on women and girls are set out for comparison : — 



Punishments for Offf.ncfs determined Summarily op 
Men and Bin’s, ^ 




and°GirU. 


Proportion pm 


cent, to Total. 


Men and Boys. 


Women and Girls 


Total number of persons convicted, 




187,085 


32,608 


100- 


100- 


Number convicted but not committed, viz. : — 


Total, 


174,376 


26,189 . 


93-2 


80-4 






161,096 


21,249 


86-2 


65-3 






10,221 


3,944 


5-4 




To find sureties or recognizances, . 








1 4 




Delivered to Army or Navy, 












Whipped, 




5 




“ 




Number committed, viz. : — 


Total, 


12,709 


6,419 


6-8 


19’6 






6022 


3,179 


3-3 


9-7 






3,804 






6-6 






1,360 












563 


197 










264 


332 










343 








To Reformatory Schools, 












To Gaol, above 6 months, 














and girls. 



This table indicates a much larger proportion of commitments, as compared with 
minor punishments, amongst women than amongst men, the former being 19 - 6 per 
cent, and the latter only 6'8 per cent., showing a disparity of I2 - 8 per cent. The 
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Past-1. number fined present an opposite contrast, the men fined being S6 - 2 per cent, of the 

Statistics persons convicted and the women only 6 5 '3 per cent. 

— - These great differences arise partly from the offences of this class being to a large extent 

Chapter II. violations of Roads Act, Hackney Carriage Acts, and Nuisance Acts, matters of mere 

r discipline, which men from their employment are more likely to commit than women, and 

offcnces'dete/ 01 for which fines are either the only or the suitable punishment. Again, amongst the classes 
mined summarily prosecuted for offences for which summary convictions take place, men are generally 

compTreTtittT’ better able to P a y fines than women - and 80 more bkel y to esca P e imprisonment. 

those of women 

and girls. 



CHAPTER III.— CRIMINALS AND OTHERS IN CONFINEMENT 
Chapter ill. AND KNOWN CRIMINALS AT LARGE. 



Criminals, dec., in 
Confinement and 
at large. 



Admissions in 
course of 1876. 



The statistics of persons in confinement include — in addition to actual criminals — 
persons accused of crime* debtors, children detained in industrial schools to prevent 
their falling into crime, and lunatics who show an intent to commit a crime and are 
dangerous. They do not include idiots or lunatics detained by order of the Lord 
Chancellor, or upon medical certificate for the purpose of cure. 

The number of admissions into the various places of confinement in the course of 




The number of admissions to gaols and bridewells, compared with the number of 
persons in custody at the end of the year, shows that the commitments are for short 
periods. 

From this table it appears that there were 50,234 admissions into places of confine- 
ment in all Ireland in the course of 1876. But, as the children received into reforma- 
tories, and some of the lunatics received into asylums, were previously confined in bride- 
wells and gaols, and are simply transferred therefrom to those places, these admissions 
do not represent so many separate commitments. Much less do they represent distinct 
individuals, as the same person is often the subject of several committals to gaols and 
bridewells in the course of one year. The figures of the table indicate the relative 
importance with regard to commitments considered simply numerically, of the different 
places of confinement. 

Persons in deten- The distribution of the persons in confinement, among the different places of 
lion, 1876. detention, is shown in the following table 



Criminals, Stc., under Detention at esd of 1876. 


and Boys. 


and Girls. 






Total in all Ireland, .... 


8,465 


. 5,996 


14,461 


100- 




1,841 


' 2,927 


4,768 


32-9 


In Lunatic Asylums (as criminals or dangerous), . 


2,707 




4,447 


30-7 


In County and Town Gaols, 
















8-0 




860 


239 


1,099 


: 7-6 


In Bridewells, ..... 








0-5 
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It appears from this table that at tire close of the year 1876 there were 14,471 
persons in the different places of confinement in alh Ireland, either for prevention dr for 
punishment, and that the persons in confinement who have been detained to prevent 
them from falling into crime rather than as punishment, without considering the juvenile 
criminals in reformatories as belonging to this class, amounted to 9,215, (viz., 4,7GS 
children in industrial schools, and 4,447 lunatics,) or more than two-thirds of the entire 
number in confinement.. 

The county and town gaols included in these tables are 38 in number. They are not 
divided into county, borough and liberty prisons, as in England and Wales. Only 4 of 
the 33 boroughs in Ireland have distinct gaols, viz. : — Dublin, which has 2; Cork, 
Limerick, and Drogheda, which have 1 eac£.. There are 2 county gaols in Tipperary, 
1 at Nenagh and 1 at Clonmel, for the North and South Ridings respectively. Only 5 
boroughs, with gaols in common .with adjoining county, have distinct taxation for gaols, 
viz. : — Belfast, Carrickfergus, Galway, Kilkenny, and Waterford. 

The total number of commitments of all kinds to county and town gaols in 1876 was 
41,788. 




Men and Boys, .... 26,573 24,950 1,623 

Women and Girls, . . . 15,216 14,039 1,176 

Total, . . . 41,788 3S,9S9 2,799 

This table shows a large increase (2,799) in the number of commitments of both 
men and women, following a much smaller increase (419) in 1875, aud much larger 
increase of 4,766 in 1874, and of 3,377 in 1873. It is unsatisfactory in a moral point of 
view to notice that the increase of women committed is 7 per cent, on the previous 
number, while that of men is only 6 per cent. 

The number of commitments to gaols in Ireland during 1876, classified according to 
grounds of commitment, with the proportion per cent, of each class to the total commit- 
ments, as compared with the proportion per cent, of the similar classes in England and 
Wales in 1875, is shown in the following summary : — 



Commitments. 


Total of 


V j 


and Girls. 


Proportion per cont. 


j Mon and Boys. | 


Women and Girls. 


4876:’; 


and Wales, 

1875. ! 




England 






26,573 


15,215 


100- 


100' 


100- 


100- 


On summary convictions, . . 

Remanded and discharged, . 

For trial, and tried at Assizes and Sessions, 
For Military and Naval offences, . 

For want of sureties 

For debt and on civil process, . . j 




35,016 
2,S 06 
2,568 
70S 
631 
56 


21,067 
2,242 
2,109 | 

399 

48 


13,949 

564 

459 

235 , 
■ 8 


79'3 1 
8-5 
■7-9 
2-6 ' 
1-5 

■ H 


74-8 

6-5 

9-5 

3-3 

2-0 

3-9 


91-7 

3’8 

3-0 

1-5 


85-3 

0- o 

6-5 

1- 9 
0-3 



Upon this table it is to be observed, that in both countries the commitments arise 
mainly from summary convictions, which in Ireland amount to 917 per cent, in the 
case of women and girls, and 79'2 in the case of men and boys. The differences between 
the two countries are as follow : — The proportion of men and boys summarily convicted, 
of those remanded and discharged, and of those committed for military and naval 
offences, is greater in Ireland than in England and Wales ; and the proportion of men 
and boys committed for trial, or convicted at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, or com- 
mitted for debt and on civil process, or for want of sureties, is greater in England and 
Wales than in Ireland ; whilst in the case of women and girls, the proportion highest; 
in Ireland is in those convicted summarily, and in all tire other classes of commitments 
the proportions in England and Wales are highest. 
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tion, 1876. 
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Grounds of com- 
mitment to gaols 
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In the gaol statistics for 1876, the distinction between ordinary criminals, on the one 
hand, and persons committed for debt or on civil process, or for military and naval 
offences, on the other, is uniformly carried out. Of the latter classes there were com- 
mitted in 1876 : — 

Military and Naval Offences, 

Debt and Civil Process, . 



Men and Boys. Women and Girls. Total. 

691 - 691 

48 8 56 



Gaols. 



Total, . 



739 



747 



Deducting these from the total commitments, 
ordinary criminals in the year : — 


we get the number of commitments 


Men and Boys, 


. 25,817 


Women and Girls, 


■ 15,207 


Total, 


. 41,024 



of 



With regard to these ordinary criminals, the tables set forth, for each gaol, the age and 
sex, the birthplace, the degree of instruction and the occupation, the number remanded 
and discharged, and of all others the number who had, and the number who had not, 
been previously committed to any prison. The new column added in 1871 shows the 
number of persons, other than those remanded and discharged, who, when previously 
convicted, had received a sentence of transportation or penal servitude. They were in 
1876, 172 in number — 115 men and 67 women. 

In setting forth the number of commitments, persons who were remanded and dis- 
charged as presumably innocent, may be assumed to form a small, if any, part in the 
number of re-commitments. Of this latter class, there were, in 1876 — 



Men and Boys, . 
Women and Girls, 



2,242 

574 



Total, . ■ • • 2,8! 6 



The number of commitments of ordinary criminals other than those remanded and 



discharged is, accordingly — 



Men and Boys, . 
Women and Girls, 



Total, 



. 23,575 
. 14,633 

. 38,208 



Of these, it may be estimated that 14,319, or about 37£ per cent., were never previously 
in prison, and 23,889, or about 62| per cent., had been previously committed with more 
or less frequency ; showing at once that the greater number of the commitments was 
of habitual criminals, including amongst this number some who had, of course, become 
so during the year. 

Ke-commitments. In consequence of this characteristic, it becomes important to trace the degree of 
frequency of the re-commitments, and this is done in the following table : — 
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The frequency of re-commitments is shown in a marked manner by this table. A 
large proportion of the re-commitments of men (22 per cent.) were cases which had been 
preceded by 10 or more commitments, and 40 per cent, were of men who had been 
previously committed 5 times or upwards. Amongst the women, the proportions are 
more remarkable : 34 per cent, of the re-commitments amongst them were of women 
who had previously been committed upwards of 10 times, and 60 per cent, were of 
women who had been previously committed 5 times or upwards. 



Part 1. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 



Chatter III. 
Criminals, &c., in 
Confinement and 
at large. 






The' results indicate very plainly that some further legislation is required in dealing 
with habitual criminals, especially in the case of women committed above 10 times. 
Such cases appear fitted for an extension to adults of the habitual criminal class, of the 
Reformatory system, which has been so successfully applied to young persons. 

The statistics of commitments of persons not previously committed to any prison, 
afford the best gaol test of the amount of fresh crime in the year. In these figures 
each commitment indicates a distinct criminal. 



The following table shows the number of persons estimated as having been com- First commit- 
mitted to gaols for the first time in 1876, compared with those of the same class in gaols. 

1875 : — 



Persons Committed 


1876. 


1875. 


Actual E 




Differenci 




N Tw'“ 

l6S 1875? “ 




Number iu 
!css tlira in 


Number in 
1875 
1 1876. 














Per cent. 


Total, 


14,329 


14,036 




293 




2 


Men and Boys, 


11,247 


11,069 


- 


178 


• 


2 


Women and Girls, . 


3,082 


2,967 


- 


115 




3 



Considered as an index of the amount of fresh crime within the year, the figures of 
1876 contrast unfavourably with those of 1875. In first committals of men to gaols 
there was an increase of 178, or 2 per cent., as contrasted with a decrease of 81 in 
1875. In the number of women committed for the first time there was an increase of 
115, or 3 per cent., as contrasted with a decrease of 171, or 6 per cent., in 1875. 

The column already referred to, showing among the re-commitments the number Number of Con- 
of persons who when previously convicted had received a sentence of transportation or 
penal servitude, throws light upon the repressive efficacy of those punishments. There Ireland and in 
were 115 men and 67 women of this convict class in the Irish re-commitments; whilst and 

in an equal population in England and Wales there were 197 men and 59 women 
convicts amongst the re-commitments. 

In the following statistics relating to ordinary criminals committed to gaol in 1876, 
the persons who were remanded and discharged are included ; and a comparison, under 
each head of information, is instituted between the English and the Irish figures. 

The following summary shows the age and sex of the persons (other than debtors and Ages of prisoners 
persons charged with military and naval offences) committed to the different county m S aols - 
and county of city or of town gaols in Ireland in 1876, together with the proportion 
per cent, of each sex at the different age-periods to the total number of each sex, as 
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Confinement at 



Birthplace of 
prisoners. 



Different distribu 

porsons of Irish 
birth in the more 
criminal parts of 
England and 



compared with the corresponding proportionate numbers in England and Wales in 
1874-75 : — 













Proportio 


per cent. 






Total of 


Mon 


Women 


Mena 


Boys. 


Women 


nd Girls. 












XL, 

1874-75. 


Mjnd, 


ampVMes, 


Total, 


41,024 


25,817 


15,207 


100- 


100- 


100- 


100- 


Under 12 years, . 

12 years and under 16, 
16 years and under 21, 
21 years and under 30, 
30 years and under 40, 
40 years and under 50, 
50 years and under 60, 
Above 60 years, . 

Ago not ascertained, 


137 

988 

6,606 

15,214 

10,105 

4,432 

2,219 

1,118 

205 


121 

S09 

5,023 

9,350 

5,7S1 

2,541 

1,358 

669 

165 


16 

179 

1,583 

5,864 

4,324 

1,891 

S61 

449 

40 


0-5 

3-2 

19'4 

36-2 

"*9‘S 

5-3 

2-6 

0:6 


0-9 
4-7 
17-9 
31-4 
21-5 
1-2-5 
7-2 
3-7 ! 
,0:2 


0-1 

1-2 

10-3 

38:5 

28-4 

12-4 

‘5-8 

30 

0-3 


0- l 

1- 7 
13-9 
31-9 
26-3 
15-8 

6-8 

34 

0-1 



It appears that the Irish proportion is in excess of the English between 21 and 30 — 
in men as 36 - 2 per cent, is to'31'4 per cent., and in women as 39'8 per cent, is to 31'9 
per cent. In the case of girls between 16 and 21, the English proportion is in excess 
of the Irish as 13 "9 per cent, is to 10 '5 per cent. 

The birthplace of the ordinary criminals confined in the different county and county 
of city and of town gaols in Ireland in 1876, together with the proportion per cent, of 
those born in each country to the total, as compared with the corresponding proportions 
in England and Wales for 1874-75, will be seen in the following table : — 



BlRTHPliCE. 






Women 
and Girls. 


Proportion per cent. 


Men and Boys. 


Women and Girls. 




XL, 

1874-75. 


"Si 1, 


England 
and Wales, 
1874-75. 


Total, .... 

England and Wales, . 
Scotland, .... 

Foreign .Countries, 

Colonies and East Indies, . 


41,024 


25, SI 7 


15,207 


100- 


100- 


100- 


100- 


39,983 

556 

169 

153 

112 

51 


25,004 

412 

134 

147 

S9 

31 


14,979 

144 

6 

23 

20 


96-8 

1-6 

0-5 

0-6 

0-4 

0-1 


12-5 

830 

2-1 

0- 4 

1- 6 
0-4 


98-4 

1-0 

0-3 

0-1 

0-1 

01 


20-5 

75-0 

3-1 

0-2 

0-8 

0-4 



These figures show that of the ordinary criminals there was only T6 per cent, of 
women and girls, and only 3 '2 per cent, of men and boys not of Irish birth in Irish gaols 
in 1876, whilst in England and Wales in 1873-74 there were 25'0 per cent, of women 
and girls and 17‘0 per cent, of men and boys in English prisons not born in England 
and Wales, and of these strangers no less than 20 ‘5 per cent, of the women and girls 
and 12 - 5 per cent, of the men and boys were of Irish birth. 

This difference of proportion arises, in part at least, from the different distribution 
of the sexes of Irish birth in the: more or less criminal districts in England and Wales. 
The women exceed the men of Irish birth in England and Wales by 2,589, and in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire by 15,484, and in London by 10,278. Lancashire, however, contains 
some of the most criminal parts of England and Wales. The criminality of Manchester in 
1873, of the ages to which persons of Irish birth appear from the Census to belong, reached 
178 in the 10,000, while that of all England is only 30 in the 10,000. For offences 
disposed of summarily, Liverpool in 1873 reached 1,343 in the 10,000, as compared with 
389 in the 10,000 of such ages in England and Wales. London, again, is unfavourably 
above average for crime, both in indictable offences and in offences disposed of 
summarily. 

The following summary gives the degree of instruction of ordinary criminals in 
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gaols in Ireland in 1876, with the English proportionate number for IS 74-75 for 
comparison : — 



Past I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 



Chapter III. 



Confinement and 
at large. 

Gaols. 

Degree of instruc- 
tion of prisoners. 



itted to Irish gaols in 
and boys 38'4 could 
n 1874-75 being con- 
31-ence in the numbers 
striking — in Ireland the 
men committed being 41 '6 per cent., 
only 4 -6. In France it is 22 per cent. There is 
opposite kind, in the numbers of those who received an 
In England and Wales 64 - 0 per cent, of the men and boys could 



1876, a large proportion were wholly uneducated. Of the 
neither read nor write, the proportion in Englan 
siderably lower, viz., 31. In France it is 31-4 pe: 
of those who could read and write well in the twi 
proportion of this class to the total number of 
while in England and Wales it was 
also a marked difference, of an 
imperfect education. I n ' 

read or read and write imperfectly ; in Ireland only 19 per cent, were of this class. 
In France the number is 42 per cent. 

In the case of women and girls, it appears that in Ireland the largest proportion- 
more than a half (55-6 per cent.)— were wholly uneducated ; in France the propor- 
tion is 50 per cent. ; in England and Wales only 39-4 per cent, were wholly ignorant. 

.re is a similar striking contrast between the two countries in the case of women and 
girls who could read and write well as appeared in the corresponding class of men and 
boys. In Ireland 21-7 per cent, of the women and girls were of this class ; in France 
14 per cent, could read and write well; but in England and Wales only 18 of the 
women and girls could read and write well. It thus appears that in both countries a 
very large proportion of the criminals committed to gaols are wholly ignorant. This is 
especially true of the women and girls committed to Irish gaols. 

The Irish National School system seems to be successful for the class that falls 
within its reach ; but the want of compulsory education leaves a considerable substratum 
not reached by the Irish National system, allowing a wholly ignorant class to grow up 
who form such a large proportion of those committed to prison. 

In the following table the various occupations of the ordinary criminals 
of the two countries are set forth : — 



the gaols Occupations of 



Labourers, charwomen, needlewome 
No occupation, .... 
Mechanics and skilled workers, 

Prostitutes, 

Shopkeepers and dealers, 

Domestic servants. 

Factory workers, .... 
Sailors, marines, and soldiers, 
Occupation not ascertained, . 
Shopmen, shopwomen, and clerks, . 
Foremen and overlookers oflabour, 
Professional employments. 











Proportion per cent. 


Degree of Instruction. 


Total of 


Mon 


Women 


Mon an 


B0}’S; 


Women a 












Ireland, 


England 


Ireland, 


England 










lo/o. 


1U7-1-75. ’ 


J<K0. 


1874-75. ' 


Total, 


41,024 


25,817 


15,207 


100- 


100- 


100- 


100- 


Neither read nor write, 

Read and write well, .... 
Read, or read and write imperfectly, 
Superior instruction, . 

Instruction not ascertained, . 


18,359 

14,051 

8,315 

124 


9,901 

10,740 

153 

115 


8,458 

3,311 

3,407 

9 


38-4 

41-6 

19-0 

0-6 

0-4 


31-0 

4-6 

64-0 

0-2 

0-2 


55-6 

21- 7 

22- 4 
0-2 
01 


39-4 

1-8 

5S-7 

0-1 
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It will be observed that more than half the men and boys committed to gaols as 
ordinary criminals in both countries are labourers— the proportion being 58'2 in Ireland 

in 1876, and 56'6 per cent, in England and Wales in 1874-75. It will also be observed 

r , ; "„ that in Ireland nearly three-fourths of the women in the gaols, and in England nearly 
Confinement 'and half, are either prostitutes or else returned as having no occupation. No less than 
atlarge^ 2 9'8 per cent, are of the former class in Ireland, and 43 '6 of the latter; whilst in 
Gaols. England and Wales the proportions are 18'3 prostitutes and 28 ’0 of no occupation. 

Occupations Of It appears, too, from the above figures, that the proportional number of men 

prisoners in gaols. em pl oye d as domestic servants is larger amongst prisoners in Ireland than in England 
and Wales, while the reverse is the case with regard to women servants ; the English 
proportion of women servants is to be borne in mind, as arising from the tax on men 
servants in England, and the greater proportion of female servants in consequence. 

The institutions in which the largest number of persons were in custody at the end of 
the year were Industrial Schools. 

Industrial Schools. The number of Industrial Schools in 1876, as compared with the number in 1875, is 
shown in the following table : — _ Decrease m 



This summary shows a decrease within the year of 2 schools in Munster, reducing 
the number to 53. 

The following summary shows the number of children under detention in Industrial 
Schools in Ireland in 1876, and the number discharged, as compared with similar 
statistics for 1875 : — 





1876. 


1875. 


Increase, 


Decrease, 


, S Ireland. 


Boys. | 


Girls. 


Ton... | 


111,0. 


18/0. 


Total number under detention in year, 


2,124 


3,420 


5,544 


5,501 


43 


- 


Under detention at beginning of year. 


1,818 


2,933 


4,751 


4,569 


182 




Received during year, 












139 


Total disposed of during year, 


283 


493 


776 


750 


26 


- 


Discharged, .... 


150 

97 


279 

178 


429 

275 


495 

200 


75 


66 


Died, ..... 


27 






45 






9 


4 


13 




3 




Total remaining at close of year, . 


1,841 


2,927 


4,768 


4,751 


17 


- 



It appears from this table that the number of children admitted to Industrial 
Schools in Ireland decreased from 932 in 1875 to 793. The number is now below the 
number (852) in 1874, and that had followed a decrease in 1873, the number in 1872 
having been 1,532. From the early age at which many of the children are admitted, 
and the length of time they are consequently detained in the schools, the total number 
in the schools at the end of each year increases, notwithstanding the diminution in 
admittances. Thus the number at the end of 1876 (4,768), is higher than the number 
(4,751) at the end of 1875. 
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The following figures show the ages of the children placed in these schools in 1876 : — 











Per-centage of Total. 




and Girls. 






Boys. 


«*• 


Total, .... 


765 


298 | 


467 


P °Too- 


Pc Too- 




7 


1 


6 




! 




174 


37 


137 


12 


28 


8 and under 10 years, 


234 


91 


143 


31 


31 




239 


118 


121 


40 


27 


12 years and upwards, 


111 


51 


60 


17 


13 
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It appears from these figures that 61 per cent, of the girls and 43 per cent, of the 
boys are brought under careful training in these schools at the early age of under ten 
years. 

The classification of the children according to the provisions of the Act under which Grounds of 
,, ... , • f committal, 

they are committed, is as follows : — 



Grounds of Committal to Industrial Schools. 


Number 


committed ii 


ridld. 


Number ^ 


| Per-centage of Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Tom,. 


in 1875. 


1876. 


1875. 


Total, ...... 


298 


467 


765 


901 


100- 


100- 


For begging (sec. 11), . . . . 


169 


288 


457 


453 


61 


50 


Destitute and without guardianship of parents 










24 




(sec. 11), 


74 


116 


190 






















24 


57 J 


81 


1S6 


10 i 




Charged before Justices with offences, and com- 














mitted thereupon to Industrial Schools (sec. 13), 


19 


1 


20 


15 






Found frequenting the company of reputed 








24 


2 




thieves (sec. 11), .... 




*! 




3 



These figures show that it is girls especially who have been rescued from temptation 
and crime by the Industrial Schools, as they form 61 per cent. (467) of the whole 
number (76 5) ; that the chief ground of committal is begging (61 per cent.), and the 
next most frequent ground of committal is destitution or want of guardianship of 
parents (24 per cent.) 

How completely the schools come in to supply the want of parental care and control Degree of 
appears from the next summary, showing the number of orphans amongst children on ° r P liana S°- 
admission. In 1876, 85 per cent, of the children were orphans, and in 1874, 79 per 
cent. 





Numbe. 




n 1876. 


Number | 


Per-centago of Total. 




Boys. j 


Girls. | 


Total. 




1876. 




Total number, . 


298 , 


467 


765 


823 


100- 


100- 




187 


. 241 


428 


393 


57 


48 


Total Orphans, 


66 


153 


219 


253 


28 


31 


Under control of both parents, 


20 


7 


27 


177 






Others, 




66 




“ 







* I have taken the figures for 1874, as those for 1875 (though apparently showing a larger proportion of 
orphanage) seem not to have been so carefully made up. 
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Pabt L In the following table the working of the Industrial School system in Ireland is 
s °“™“ , compared mth Hat of England and Wales 



Chapter III. 
Criminals, Ac., in 
Confinement and 
at large. 

Industrial Schools. 
Industrial School 
systems of Ireland 
and England and 
Wales compared. 



Children in Industrial Schools in 

InELAND IN 1876, COMPARED WITH 


lK ?876. D ’ 




Diffe 


™co. 


Sir | 


English Pro- 
portionate 


Total number under detention in year, viz. : — 


5,544 


2,193 


- 


3,351 


Detained at beginning of year, 


4,751 


1,729 


_ 


3,022 


Received during year, .... 


793 


464 


- 


329 


Total disposed of during year, 


■ 776 


405 


- 


371 


Total remaining at eloso of year, 


4,768 


1,7S8 


- 


2,980 



In this table the children in the Feltham Industrial School, in England, committed 
under the special Act (17 & IS Vic., cap. 169), are not included, as they are committed — 
not for destitution, but as juvenile criminals, and fall more naturally under the head of 
Reformatories. The children committed to the Feltham Industrial School under the 
Industrial Schools Act are included. 

In connexion with the much larger use made of Industrial Schools in Ireland than in 
England and Wales, as shown by this table, the absence of any provision for compulsory 
education in Ireland is to be borne in mind. 

Criminal and Lunatic Asylums come next to Industrial Schools in importance, from the number in 

tics mAsylum” 1 " them d'inainal lunatics and dangerous lunatics charged with intent to commit crime. 
Total number in The following figures show the number detained and disposed of in lunatic asylums 
confinement, during 1876 



Criminal Lunatics and Dangerous Lunatics charged with 


Ireland, 1876. 


Mpr. 


Women. | 


Total. ’ 


Total number of such Lunatics under detention during year, 

Under detention at commencement of year, 

Committed by Justices, under 30 & 31 Vic., c. IIS, 
Received from gaols under warrant of Lord Lieutenant, . 

Total number disposed of during year, 

Discharged on becoming sane, on certificate of Resident 
Medical Superintendent, .... 

Died, ....... 

Given to their friends, or disposed of as paupers, although 

Removed to gaol for trial or punishment, 

Discharged on becoming sane, by warrant of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, ...... 

Removed to workhouses, as same, 

Escaped, . 

Remaining under detention at close of year, 


3,328 


2,166 


5,494 


2,528 

744 

56 


1,648 

494 

24 


4,176 

1,238 

80 


621 


426 


1,047 


331 

218 

49 

9 

7 

4 

3 


228 

163 

2 7 ' 

4 

4 


559 

381 

69 

16 

11 

8 


2,707 


1,740 


4,447 



The above summary shows an increase of 271 in the number under detention at the 
end of 1876, as compared with those at commencement of the year. 

The following summary shows the offences which criminal lunatics committed 
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to asylums in Ireland in 1876 were charged with having committed, and the offences 
which dangerous lunatics were charged with having a purpose to commit 



Offences of Lunat.cs or Grounds of Comm,™,.. 




Women and 


Total of both 


Proportion 


Total committed during the year, ... 


800 


518 


1,318 


100- 


Dangerous persons, having intent to commit orime, 


744 




l oas 


93-9 


Other offences than those here specified, 




1 30 


Offences against property, . 










Assaults and riot, ...... 

Vagrants and insane persons without control, 


9 


8 


17 


1-3 


Offences against human life, .... 


7 




7 


0-5 



It appears from this table that the number of lunatics committed as dangerous 
persons at large having an intent to commit a crime, was nearly 94 per cent. 

The following summary shows the judgments or orders under which criminal and 
dangerous lunatics were committed to asylums in Ireland in 1876 : — 



Part 1/ 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Chatter III. 
Criminals, die., in 
Confinement and 

Criminal and 

Dangerous 

Lunatics. 

Offences which 
Criminal Lunatics 
charged with, and 
whicli Dangerous 
Lunatics charged 
with an intent of 
committing. 



Judgment or Order of Committal. 


Men and 


Women and 


Total of both 


per cent. 


Total committed during year, .... 


soo 


518 


1,318 


100- 


Committed to asylums by Justices as dangerous, under stat. 










30 & 31 Vic., c. 118, s. 10, . 


744 | 


494 


1,238 


93-9 


Transmitted from gaols by Lord Lieutenant’s warrant : — 










Became insane while undergoing sentence of imprisonment, 


31 


10 




3-6 


Found or declared insane, .... 








Became insane after committal and before trial, . 






10 

7 




Acquitted as insano, ..... 




1 


0-5 



It thus appears that about 94 per cent, of the lunatics were committed direct to 
asylums by J ustices as dangerous with intent to commit a crime, and only about 6 per- 
cent. were sent by Lord Lieutenant’s warrant. 

The statistics on this subject for England and Wales are not for the persons com- trial, and English 
mitted within the year, as in Ireland, but for the whole of the persons under confinement. Statistics as to 
The following were the proportions in England and Wales in 1875, according to the 
judgment or order of committal, of the entire body of criminal lunatics in asylums Lunaticscompared. 



Removed by order of Secretary of State — acquitted as insane, 

,i ,, becoming insane after trial, 

» ,, „ insane after committal, 

„ „ found or declared insano. 

Committed by Justices-.— dangerous lunatics, .... 



Total, 



It thus appears that of the entire number of lunatics in asylums in England and Wales 
in 1S74, only 1 in 863 was committed by Justices as dangerous, as contrasted with 93 9 
per cent, committed to asylums in Ireland as dangerous. 

This difference appears to arise from Justices in England and Wales having power, Difference 
under the Lunatic Asylums Act of 1853, to send a pauper lunatic to an asylum on a between Irish and 
certificate that he is deemed to be a lunatic and a proper person to be sent to an asylum Dangerous and l ° 
(sec. 67), and to send to asylums lunatics (whether paupers or not) wandering at large, ^“'P 01 Lunatics, 
not being properly cared for, or being cruelly treated (sec. 68) ; and from the stringent 
penalties upon medical officers and overseers of the poor, &c., who omit to give notice 
so as to have the above classes of lunatics brought before Justices. 

The Justices have, consequently, not to wait for evidence of “derangement of mind 
accompanied with cm intent to commit a crime,’’ in order to commit a lunatic under the 
powers conferred on them by the English Act of 1837 (l & 2 Vic., c. 14). 
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PabtI. In Ireland Justices have no powers similar to those under the English Lunatic 

Criminal Asyl ums Act of 1853, of sending lunatics as such to asylums. Their power, under the 
Statistics. Acfc of 1867 ( 30 & 31 yic., c. 118), is founded on the earlier English Act of 1837, 

Chapter III. an( j nofc on the later Act of 1853, and is limited to the case of persons who have 
Cr Co^mmi’aid derangement of mind and intent to commit a crime, and who are dangerous lunatics or 
at large. dangerous idiots. 

CriminaUnd These words are more stringent than the corresponding English Act of 1837 (1 & 2 Vic., 

Dangerous c 14 ^ w hich limits the word “ dangerous ” to idiots, and allows an insane person to be 
Lunatics. committed when an intent to commit a crime is proved, though there is no certificate of 

the person being dangerous. 

The fact that the Justices in Ireland have had to commit 1,238 lunatics in the year as 
dangerous, charged with intent to commit crime, while the J ustices in England and Wales 
committed only 1 under their corresponding statutable power, indicates very plainly 
the importance of extending to Ireland the preventive provisions of the English Lunatic 
Asylums Act, 1 853, above referred to, and of modifying the provisions of the Act of 1 867 
(30 & 31 Vic., c. 118), so as to correspond with the English Act of 1837 (1 & 2 Vic., c. 14). 

The grave results as regards the prospects of recovery of the poor lunatics in con- 
sequence of Justices having to delay in Ireland in sending them to an asylum until they 
have become actually dangerous, and until an intent to commit a crime can be proved, 
appears from what has been ascertained on good authority in some recent researches. It 
appeared from the examination of the statistics of three asylums in England that 7 / per 
cent, of lunatics treated within 3 months from date of attack recovered, while of these 



who were treated after 12 months only 20 per cent, were cured. 

From the explanation given above of the difference in the law as to lunatics in the 
two countries, no comparison of the periods of confinement in Ireland and England has 
been made, as the classes are so entirely different. 

Convict Prisons. Next to Criminal Lunatics, Convicts come in importance. 

There are 4 Convict Prisons in Ireland, 3 for men and 1 for women. Returns for 
1876 have been received from the Director, of which summaries are given below. 

Number in con- The total numbers detained and disposed of in 1876 are given in the following table, 
finement. with the figures of 1875 for comparison : — 




These figures show 228 convicts received during 1876 as compared with 269 in 1875 
and 250 in 1874. The number is less than half the number received in 1863, thirteen 
years previously, when the number was 540. 
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SO' 



Tlie numbers discharged on ticket-of-leave in 1876 were 154, against 197 in 1875. Of 
the women discharged on ticket-of-leave, seven-tenths— 35 out of 50— went into the 
Refuges at Golden Bridge for Roman Catholics and at Harcourt-road for Protestants, 
showing the satisfactory working of the only form of prisoners’ aid society which 
is yet sanctioned in Ireland. The daily average number of prisoners was 1,152 or 
3 more than in 1875. There were only 10 deaths during the year, or 9 per 1,000. 

The following figures show the number of cases in which punishment was found 
necessary, and the nature of the punishment, with the corresponding statistics for 1875 
for comparison : — 



Part 1. 
Criminal - 1 
Statistics. 

Chapter III. 
Criminals, <Sx., in 
Confinement and 

Convict Prisons. 



Punishment for Prison 

Offences. 




and Girls. 


Total, 

1876. 


1875.’ 


-tsr 


Decrease, 


Total, .... 

Stoppage of Diet, . 

Other Punishments, . 1 

Solitary or Dark Cells, . 
Whipping, . . . 


1,303 | 


249 


I 1,552 


ttm 


_ 


| 37 


1,115 

155 

27 


182 

167 


1,197 

322 

27 

6 


1,264 

294 

26 

5 


2f 1 


67 



There is a decrease in the number of punishments to the extent of 37, as against an 
increase of 171 in the preceding year and a decrease of 107 in 1874. The punish- 
ments appear mainly to be stoppage of diet, the cases of solitary or dark cells being- 
only 27, or 31 per 1,000 of daily average number of men, and of whipping only 6 or 
7 per 1,000 of like number. 

The English return as to Convict Prisons includes convicts received from Scotland 
and from Gibraltar, and convicts whose licences were revoked. Deducting 7 p 3r cent', 
for possible Scotch convicts” from the total number received in 1875-76 (2,198), we o-et 
2,044 convicts received during the year, estimated as properly belonging to Engknd 
and Wales. This gives 454 in a portion of the population of England and Wales equal 
to that of Ireland, whilst the corresponding number in Ireland is only 228. 

It thus appears that the number of convicts, or of the most serious class of 
criminals, is much larger in England and Wales in proportion to the population than 
in Ireland. 

Returns have been received from all the Bridewells in Ireland for the year 1876, 
with respect to the prisoners detained. The following table gives the summary of 
them : — 



Number or Prisoners confined 
in Bridewells. 


1876. 


1875. 

Total. 


1876. 


Decrease 




and Girls. 


Total. 


Total number confined in course of year, . 

Under detention at commencement of year, . 
Direct commitments of Magistrates, 

Received from County Prisons, .... 
„ „ other Bridewells 

Otherwise received, 

Remaining in Bridewells at close of the year, . 


5,724 


1,390 


7,114 


7,585 


- 


471 


4,720 

143 

233 

573 


20 

1,123 

43 

56 

148 


75 

5,843 

196 

279 

721 


70 

6,268 

268 

263 

716 


5 

16 

5 


425 

72 


50 


11 


61 


75 




14 



The direct commitments by justices were in 1876 5,843, viz., 4,720 men and 1,123 
women, showing a decrease of 425 on 6,268, the total number in 1875. Of this decrease 
of 425, 276 were in the men, and 149 in the women. 



Bridewells. 
Number of 
commitments. 



Rest to Bridewells come Reformatory Schools, for children under 16 years of age. 
In 1876 there were 10 Reformatory Schools in operation in Ireland, 5 for boys and 
for girls. 



Reformatory 



* See Report on Judicial Statistics for 1874, page 51. 
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The following summary shows the number under detention and the number discharged 
'■ ires for 1875 for comparison:— 



Pabt L 
Criminal 
Statistics. 



during 1876, with corresponding figui 



Chapter III. 
Criminals, <tc., in 
Confinement and 



Reformatory 
Schools. 
Number in co 



Total detained in course of year, 



Number in Reformator 

Committed during the 
Re-admitted from lieer 



Total disposed of during year, . 

Discharged on completion of sentence, 
Placed out on licence, . . 

Discharged by order of Chief Socretarj 
Absconded and not retaken, 

Died, 



i Reformator 



From this table it appears that in 1876 the number of direct committals, 244, was 
more than in the preceding year. The number re-admitted from licence, 9, showed 
decrease- of 4, and the entire number of those admitted, 253, was less than those 
isposed of by 61, so as to reduce the number remaining at the end of the year to 1,099, 
ily 1 less than number at commencement of 1875. 

Of the total, 244, committed to Reformatories in 1876, 188 were boys and 56 girls. 

excess of girls noticed in 
early age greater liberty than 
which Would render 



This large excess of boys, as contrasted with the large 
Industrial Schools, arises from boys being allowed at 
girls, and so being more liable to commit thefts and other 
them liable to be sent to Reformatories. 

The position of the children committed in 1876 to Reform 
orphanage, is shown in the following table : — 



Total committed. 



Total orphans, 22 4 12 

Under control of both parents, . 62 20 33 30 

Others, .... 31 6 16 11 

Of the boys . 51 per cent, have either one parent dead or both. The degree 
orphanage amongst the girls is somewhat greater, amounting to 53 per cent. In tl 
third and fourth classes of the above summary, there are some whose parents are 
prison, or who are otherwise uncontrolled by parents. 

The degree of instruction of children committed to Reformatory Schools is shown 
the following summary : — p ro ortion or cent 



Instruction. 



Neither read nor write, . . 112 29 59 51 

Read or read and write imperfectly, 59 27 31 49 

Read and write well, . . 17 - 10 

Superior instruction, . 

Want of oducation. The want of education is pointedly shown in this summary. Of the boys committed to 

Reformatories, 59 per cent., or more than One-half, were wholly uneducated ; only 10 per 
cent, could read and write well, while the remainder, 31 per cent., had received a small 
amount of education. Amongst the girls 51 per cent, were wholly uneducated, and 49 
per cent, could only read, or read and write imperfectly. 
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1876. 


Total. 


Increase 


Boy,. 


Girls. 


Total Boys 
aud Girls. 


1876. 


1,132 


281 


1,413 


1,356 


57 




225 


1,160 


1,100 


60 




56 


244 


243 




9 


- 


9 






272 


42 


314 


196 


118 






171 


96 


75 






102 


61 








26 








1 


10 


10 


- 


5 


- 


5 






r, 860 


239 


1,099 


1,160 


“ 



In the following table the working of the Reformatory School system in Ireland is Part I. 
compared with England and Wales : — Criminal 





NUMBER AND DISPOSAL OF CHILDREN IN- 
IN England and Wales. 


Ireland, 


Number in a 




^Population of 1 
England and j 

1875 equal 
to that of 


Irish number | 

portionate 

number. 


English pro- Criminals, tic., in 

Confinement ana 
TbanlJr M lar 3 e - 


Total under detention in course of year. 

Total under detention at commencement of year, 
Total received in course of year, 

Total disposed of in course of year. 

Total remaining under detention at end of year, . 


1,413 


1,370 


_ 


systems of Iroland 
and of England 
43 and Wales com- 


1,160 

253 


1,035 

335 


82 


125 


314 


331 


17 


- 


1,099 


1,039 


- 


60 



It appears from this table that, unlike the case of the Industrial Schools, there are 
more children sent to Reformatories in England and Wales, in proportion to popula- 
tion, than in Ireland, the excess of those received in 'the . year being 82. There were 
however, so many more disposed of, that the number in Irish Reformatories at the end 
of year (1,099) was 60 more than the number in a portion of the population of England 
and Wales equal to that of Ireland. 

The following table shows the number of criminals under 16 years of age committed 
to gaols in Ireland in 1876, compared with those of England and Wales in 1874-75 • 
and the number and per-centage of those who were further sent to Reformatory Schools.' 
Children who are confined in Reformatories must, by Act of Parliament, be previously 
committed to gaol, and must be under 16 years of age. The proportion of the 
children who were sent to Reformatory Schools to the total number under 16 years 
of age who were confined in gaols, is the true test of the application of the Refor- 
matory principle in the two countries. 



Youthful Criminals in 
England and Wales. 


Total number of Boys and Girls 


Total number of 

Boys and Girls under 18 years of ago 
committed to Gaols. 


Proportion of those committed to 
committed to Reformatories. 




iu"l d 874-75. 


In Ireland 
in 1876. 


in 1874-75. 


'•J$g 


in 1874-75, 


Total, 


244 


1,331+ j 


1,125 j 


7,261 + 


Per cent. 

21-7 


18-2 



It thus appears that of the entire number of juveniles under 16 years of ave committed 
to gaol in Ireland, 21 -7 per cent, were further sent to Reformatories; whereas, of the 
entire number of juveniles under 16 years of age committed to gaol in England, only 
18-2 per cent, were sent. to Reformatories. Therefore, the excess of children sent in the 
year to English Reformatories over those sent to Irish Reformatories results, not from a 
more thorough application of the Reformatory principle, but from an excess of youthful 
criminals. 



In the checking of juvenile crime the English statistics for 1875 show more progress 
than the Irish for 1876. The commitments under 16 years of age were reduced from 
8,495 in 1874 to 7,261 in 1875 ; while in Ireland there was an increase in the commit- 
ments of juvenile criminals : the numbers increased from 1,013 in 1875 to 1,125 in 1876 



t Feltliam Industrial School, Middlesex, appears to serve the purpose of both a gaol and a Reformatory and 
i;he total number of commitments to it in l875 (49) under the Special Act has been added in this table to both 



the gaol and the Reformatory figures for England. 



G 2 
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Part I. As the Reformatory and Industrial School systems are more actively worked in Ireland, 

Criminal there must he some other cause to account for the result. Such a cause is disclosed 

Statistics. 

by a heading in summary convictions, no less than 21,386 prosecutions having taken 

Criminal in P^ ace ‘ n England under the compulsory clauses the English Elementary Education Act of 
Confinement 'and 1870, indicating a very active enforcement of parental duty in England. As there is no 
at la rge. corresponding provision in Ireland, the result is what might be expected — -juvenile 

The Reformatory crime is now more effectively checked in England than in Ireland. Notwithstanding 

andof Endand 1 " 1 great success of the Reformatory system in Ireland, there is room for its further 
and Wales com- extension, as in the year 1876 little more than a fifth of the offenders who were sent 
porccl ' to (raols under 1 6 vears of acre, were sent on to Reformatories. 



and Wales com- extension, as in the year 1876 little more than a fifth of the offenders who were sent 
paro ' to gaols under 16 years of age, were sent on to Reformatories. 

Estimate of the In concluding this chapter respecting criminals under confinement, an estimate of 
crimmal popuja- t] le criminal nonulation in the two countries has been attemnted. The number of 



tion of Ireland and 
of England and 
Wales. 



Numbers in place, 
of punishment 
or reform in 
Ireland and in 
England and 
Wales compared. 



the criminal population in the two countries has been attempted. The number of 
criminals under confinement in the several places of punishment on a given day is 
perfectly definite, and readily obtained in the statistics already given. It only remains 
to summarize the figures for each class of places of confinement in a short table. But 
with regard to the criminals at large, the numbers are not so easily obtained. In 
both countries the Police have made returns of all the persons in each Police district 
known or suspected to be of the criminal classes in the month of April. But as these 
figures are founded largely upon mere opinion or hearsay, and relate to matters so 
obviously connected with the vigilance and numbers of the Police, they do not form a 
perfect basis of comparison between any two countries. From the peculiar circum- 
stance of the Police in Ireland being entirely under central control, and from their 
greater number, as already pointed out, a comparison with England and Wales, on 
the basis of these Police returns, must be considered as disadvantageous to Ireland, 
and as affording an approximation only to the true facts of the case. 

In the following table the number of persons under detention for criminal reasons 
in all Ireland on 31st December, 1876, with the number per cent, in each class, is 
compared with the corresponding statistics for England and Wales on 30th September, 



1875* 

Number op Persons under Detention 


in Places op 


Punishment or 


Reform. 




Ireland. 
Total of both 


In a portion of the 
Population of England 

to that of Ireland. 
Total of both Sexes. 


Per-ceutage to Total. 
Ireland. En $r“ d “ d 


Total in all places of punishment or reform, . 


10,017 


9,298 


100- 100- 


In'plaees of punishment, .... 


4,147 


6,471 


41-4 69-7 




2,993t : 


4,276 




Convict Prisons, ..... 


1,154 


2,195 


11-5 23-7 


In places of reform, .... 


5,867 


2,827 


58-6 30-3 


Industrial Schools, .... 


4,768 


1,788 




Reformatory Schools, .... 


1,099 


1,039 i 


11-0 10-9 



It appears that in Ireland the persons held in confinement for punishment or reform 
under the law, are more numerous than in a corresponding portion of England and 
Wales. Butin Ireland the proportion of children in Industrial Schools is 4 7 -6 per 
cent., as compared with 19 - 4 per cent, in England and Wales. In England and Wales, 
on the other hand, the convicts in a portion of the population equal to Ireland are 
2,195 in number, as compared with 1,154 in Ireland. 

The Police returns of criminal classes at large have been obtained under the three 
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heads of — known thieves, receivers of stolen goods, and suspected persons ; and the Part I. 
ages follow the Industrial and Reformatory School period, viz., the number under 16 Stat”stics. 

years and the number above 16 years. 

In compiling returns, the Police in Ireland have, as in England, been directed to in 

follow the rule that persons known to have been living honestly for one year at least Confinement ’and 

subsequently to their discharge after any conviction, should not be returned in the class 04 l ar 9 e - 

of known thieves and depredators. Criminal classes at 

In the following table the number of criminal classes at large in Ireland in April, 1875, Cr«uin a l classes at 
is contrasted with the corresponding statistics for England and Wales in April, 1874 : — large in Ireland 





Ireland, 1876. 


England and 


Proportion 


Proportion 


Criminal Classes at Large 








Number in a 




England 




Men and 














Boys. 




















of Ireland. 






Total of all ages, .... 


■ 2,885 


1,945 


4,830 


9,211 


4,381 




Total under 16 years of age, 


353 


154 


507 


1,295 


788 


- 


Total 16 years and above, 


2,532 


1,791 


4,323 


7,916 


3,593 


- 


Suspected persons, 


2,017 


1,221 


3,238 


4,937 


1,699 


- 


Under 16 years of age, . 


240 


105 


345 


660 


315 


_ 


16 years and above, 


1,777 


1,116 


2,893 


4,277 


1,384 


- 


Known thieves and depredators, 


691 


540 


.1,231 


3,918 


2,687 


- 




99 


36 




630 


495 


- 


16 years and above, 


592 


504 


1,096 


3,288 


2,192 




Receivers of stolen goods, . 


177 


184 


361 


356 


63 


5 


Under 16 years of age, . 


4 


13 


27 


5 


- 


22 


16 years and above, 


163 


171 


334 


351 


17 


" 



It thus appears that, notwithstanding the greater proportionate number of the Police 
in Ireland than in England, the returns of the Police as to criminal persons at large are 
much more favourable to the former country than the latter. In Ireland the total 
number,. 4,830, is about half the total in a corresponding portion of the population of 
England and Wales, 9,211 ; the proportion of youthful criminals, 507, is little more 
than a third of the English figure, 1,295 ; although in the case of youthful receivers of 
stolen goods, the number in Ireland is 27, as compared with 5 as the English propor- 
tionate number. The proportion of known thieves and depredators, 1,231, is less than 
a third of the English figure, 3,918 ; and the proportion of youthful criminals of this 
class, 135, is about one-fifth of the English figure, 630. 

In the following table the total number of criminals on a given day, both in confine- criminal popula- 
ment and at large, as compiled from Police returns and returns from gaols, &c., in 



Ireland and in England and Wales, i 



mpared with the total population : — 



— 


Confinement. 


Number 




. Population. 




Ireland, .... 


5,246 1 4,830 


10,076 


5,321,618* 


19 


England and Wales, . 


33,794 | 


41,451 | 


75,245 


23,870,1497 


31 



fincment) on a 
given day in 
Ireland and in 
England and 
Wales compared. 



If we exclude criminal lunatics and dangerous lunatics committed on account of an 
intention to commit a crime, and exclude children in Industrial Schools, so as to confine 
our definition of criminals to those in Gaols, Convict Prisons, and Reformatories, and 
criminals at large known to the Police, it appears, according to the above table, that in 
every 10,000 of the population of England and Wales, 31 persons belong to the criminal 
classes, while in every 10,000 of the population of Ireland the proportion is only 19. 

* Middle of 1876. t April, 1875. 
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Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 



Cost in Ireland 
and in England 
and Wales 
compared. 



CHAPTER IV.— COST OF THE REPRESSION OF CRIME. 



The returns in this volume show the cost of repression of crime, to compare with 
the cost as shown in the English: Criminal Statistics, under the heads of Police, Persons 
in Confinement, and Criminal Prosecutions. 



Cost or Repressing 
Crime. 


I In Ireland in 1876. 


Iu a portion of the 

England and Wales 
in 1875 equal to that 
of Ireland. 


than in England 
and Wales. 




Total cost, other than as to lunatics, 


£ s. d., 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 




1,427,861 0 0 


892,934 0 0 


•- 


534,927 0. 0 


Police 

Criminals in confinement other 


1,169,984 0 0 


609,450 0 0 


- 


560,534 0 0 


than lunatics, 


177,826 0 0 


233,484 0 0 


55,658 0 0 




Prosecutions, .... 


80,051 0 0 


50,000 0 0 




30,051 0 0 



In this table the cost of criminal and dangerous lunatics in Ireland and of criminal 
lunatics in England and Wales has not been included, on account of the great difference 
in the law on the subject in the two countries, referred to in Chapter III., p. 45. 

For a similar reason the cost of Industrial Schools has not been included in this total. 
These institutions are used in Ireland to a larger extent than in England and Wales, 
owing to the want of any statutable provision for compulsory education in Ireland, and 
the smaller amount of education of the poor provided for in connexion with out-door 
relief under the Irish Poor Law, than in similar circumstances under the English 
Poor Law. , 

It appears from this table that the sum expended in repressing crime in England 
and Wales is proportionately less than the corresponding expenditure in Ireland by 
£534,927 in amount, being only £892,934, as compared with £1,427,861 in Ireland. 

In a proportionate population in England and Wales the Police cost £560,534 less 
than in Ireland. 

There was £30,051 less expended on prosecutions in a proportionate part of England 
and Wales than in Ireland. 

Criminals in confinement, other than lunatics, cost more in England and Wales 

the Irish figure, £177,826, being £55,658 less. 

Police Establish- The following summary shows the Police Force in Ireland in 1876, compared with 
the number in 1875, at the periods of the year stated in the tables : — 



CONSTABULARY AND POLICE. 


1876. 


| 1875. 


"BT" 


Decrease, 

1876. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Effective strength — Officers, . 

„ Head-Constables, Constables, &c., 


249 

11,013 


265 

10,994 


19 i 


16 


Total, 


11,262 


11,259 


3 | 




Dublin Metropolitan Police. 










Superior Officers, ...... 


38 


38 






Sergeants and Constables, ..... 


1,068 


1,059 


9 


- 


Total, 


1,106 


1,097 


9 


- 


Grand Total, 


12,368 


12,356 


12 


- 



The number of the Royal Irish Constabulary has been increased by 19 men and 
reduction of 16 officers, and the number of the Dublin Metropolitan Police by 9 mei 
making a total increase of 12, following a decrease of 193 in 1875. 
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For reasons explained in former volumes, the Royal Irish Constabulary may be consi- 
dered as corresponding to the English Police in counties, boroughs, and dockyards, but 

differs from the English Police Force in being placed exclusively under the control 

of the Central Government, and the Dublin Metropolitan Police may be considered as ^ 0 f Repressing 
similar to the London Metropolitan Police and the City of London Police taken Crime. 
together. 

The comparison of Police in the two countries is confined to the Royal Irish Con- Police to popula- 
stabulary and Dublin Metropolitan Police in Ireland, and the London Metropolitan tlon ' 

Police and county and borough Constabulary in England and Wales. 



The English proportion of Police to population is as follows : — 



London Metropolitan Police, . 

Boroughs other than Metropolis, 

Counties outside Metropolis and Boroughs, 

All England and Wales compared with 
population in 1871, 

All England and Wales compared with 
estimated population in 1875, 



25 in every 10,000 of the population. 

5 ;; 

13 „ „ 

12 „ „ 



A column in the first table in the Appendix shows the proportion which the number 
of effective force of Constabulary bears to the population in the various counties, and in 
towns with a separate Police force, in Ireland. In the following counties the proportion 
of Police to population is the smallest, as will be seen from the table : — 



Londonderry, 




Armagn, 

Antrim, 



8 i 
8 
10 
10 
10 



every 10,000 of the population. 



In the following counties in Ireland the proportion of Police is the largest : — 

Westmeath, . . . . . 39 in every 10,000 of the population. 

Tipperary, North Biding, ... 38 ,, 

Kilkenny City, .... 38 „ „ 

Meath, ..... 37 „ „ 

Tipperary, South Biding, ... 36 „ „ 



The proportion of Police, for comparison of similar classes in England are as follows : 



Dublin Metropolitan Police, 

Belfast Borough Police, 

Eight other Cities and Towns, 

Counties outside above 10 Cities and Towns, 
All Ireland (including Depot and Beserve), . 



32 in every 10,000 of the population. 



The proportion of Police — excluding County Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors — but 
including Dep6t and Reserve Force — to the Census population of Ireland in 1871 was 
23 in every 10,000 of the people, while in England and Wales— excluding Superior 
Officers — in 1875 it was only 13* in every 10,000 of the population in 1871, and only 
12 if compared with the estimated population in 1875. 



In England there is a special class of Detective Officers, the number of which in Detectives. 
1874-75 was 460, a slight increase having been made upon the number of the previous 
year. In the Royal Irish Constabulary there is only a Detective Director, and the 
members of the different branches of the Force are selected, when necessary, to act as 
detectives ; but in the Police of the Dublin Metropolitan Police District there is an 
entire division of 44 (25 Constables, 1 7 Sergeants, 1 Inspector, and 1 Superintendent,) 
who are detectives. 

* The way the proportion is stated in the English Statistics is 1 in 770 on the Census of 1871. 
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Pabt I. The following table shows the total cost of the Police Establishments in Ireland in 
Statistics 1-876, as compared with that for 1875 : — 



Chapter IV. 
Cost of Repressing 

Cost of 

Establishments. 



Cost or Police Establishments. 




1875. 


■sr- 


Decrease, 

1876. 


Total of all Ireland, 


£ s. d. 

1,169,984 0 0 


£ s. d. 

1,179,378 0 0 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 

9,394 0 0 


Royal Irish Constabulary, 


1,038,473 0 0 


1,046,777 0 0 


_ 


8,304 0 0 


Dublin Metropolitan Police, . . 1 


131,511 0 0 


132,601 0 0 


- 


1,090 0 0 



Cost of Criminal 
Asylums. 



Cost of Industrial 



Cost of Criminals 
in Confinement. 



This table indicates a decrease in the total cost of the Police Force of £9,394 in 
1876, following a decrease of £34,844 in 1875. 

The diminished demand for extra police during the year was shown by the fact that 
the greatest number chargeable in any month only reached 926 in November, 1875 as 
against 1,384 in August, 1874; the least number chargeable, in August, 1876, of 802, 
was below the minimum of 966 in November in 1874. 

The cost of criminal lunatics and dangerous lunatics charged with an intention to 
commit a crime, which has been excluded from the following table for reasons 
explained at page 52, supra, is £106,930. The corresponding figure in a portion of the 
population of England and Wales equal to that of Ireland was only £7,910 ; this extra- 
ordinary difference arose from the marked differences in the law as to the power of 
Justices in respect of pauper lunatics, and as to the treatment of the lunatics whose 
sentences have expired, pointed out in Chapter HE, supra. 

In the case of Industrial Schools, also excluded from the table, the total expenditure 
returned is £133,855— Imperial Taxes, £62,006; Local Rates, £18,996; other sources, 
£52,853. In England and Wales the cost in 1875 was £155,431, or for Irish proportion 
of population £34,540. 

The cost of criminal classes, other than lunatics, in confinement in 1876, as compared 
with the corresponding cost in a portion of the population of England and Wales in 1875 
equal to that of Ireland, allowing for Scotch convicts in English prisons, was as follows : 



Cost of Criminal Classes in 
Confinement. 


la Ireland 
in 1870. 


the Population of 
England and Wales 
in 1875 equal 
to that of 


"Sr 1 


“sT 


Total of places of confinement, . 


£ 

177,826 


£ 

233,484 


£ 

55,658 


£ 


Gaols and Bridewells, 
Convict Prisons, 
Reformatories, 


105,159 

41,820 

30,847 


128,612 

77,058 

27,814 


23,453 

35,238 


3,033 



It appears from the preceding table, that the cost of persons in confinement in Ireland 
was less than the English proportion under the following heads, to the amount 
stated, viz.,— County and Town Gaols, £23,453, Convict Prisons, £35,238 ; whilst the 
proportionate cost of Reformatories in an equal population was £3,033 less in England 
and Wales. 

The total cost of criminal classes in confinement in Ireland, except lunatics, is less 
than the English proportion by £55,658. 

The largest item, in the above summary, for Ireland is for County and Town Gaols, 
and the following summary shows the ordinary expenses in detail, the total costs of Gaols 



•Royal Irish Constabulary for year ended 31st March, 1876. 
31st December, 1876. 



Dublin Metropolitan Police for year ended 
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and of officers and prisoners, and the average charge per prisoner in Ireland in 1876, 
with the corresponding figures for England and Wales in 1875 : — 



Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 





Ireland, 1876. 


Average Cost per 
Prisoner, Ireland. 


Average Cost |»r ^ 
Prisoncr^Englau 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


1. Buildings, Repairs, Eurniture, 

2. Officers’ Salaries, Allowances, Pensions,' . 

3. Prisoners’ Diet, ..... 

4. Clothing, &c., . ... 


21,670 0 0 
51,740 0 0 
19,773 0 0 
3,757 0 0 


7 12 9 
18 4 9 
6 19 5 


6 0 4 
13 6 0 
j- 7 15 7 


Total, .... 


96,940 0 0 


34 3 4 


27 1 11 



Chapter IV. 
Cost of Repressing 
. Crime, 

Cost of Prisoners. 



The ordinary expenditure (£96,940) for 1876 (exclusive of £2,733 for extraordinary) 
shows a decrease of £1,139 upon the similar amount (£98,079) expended in 1875; 

It appears from this summary that the cost per head of each prisoner in Ireland 
is £34 3s. 4 d., as compared with £27 Is. lid., the English figure, a difference caused, 
no doubt, by the daily average number in each prison in Ireland being less than in 
English prisons. The extraordinary charges for buildings, &c., were only £2,733 in 
Ireland, as compared with £77,855 in England and Wales, inclusive : the total cost of 
each prisoner was in Ireland £35 Is. 6d., and in England and Wales £31 6s. Id. 

The total cost of Bridewells for the year 1876 is shown by the following summary of Bridewells. 
Eeturns received from Local Inspectors ; — 



1. Building and Establishment Charges, 

2. Cost of Officers, 

3. Cost of Prisoners, 



1,258 1,571 

4,080 3,925 

648 525 



Total, . . . . 5,986 6,021 



This is entirely defrayed from local rates, except £45 charged to general taxes or 
defrayed from prison receipts. 

The total expense of the different Convict Prisons, and the annual cost per prisoner, Convict Prisons. 



is as follows : — 

£ s. d. 

Total Expenses, . . . . . 41,820 0 0 

Gross annual charge per prisoner, ... 36 6 0 

As to Reformatories, the total costs in Ireland are returned as £30,847 — £18,266 Reformatories, 
charged to Imperial Taxes, £7,130 to Local Rates, and £5,451 to other sources. In 
calculating the corresponding figure for England and Wales, it has been necessary, in 
addition to the contribution from the Treasury of £69,487, and contribution from parents 
of £6 309, which are the only items returned in England and Wales, to add a sum of 
£49 368 to cover the estimated expenditure, from other sources, based on the returned 
cost of £26 16s. Gd. per annum of children in the Middlesex department of the Eeltham 
school, to approximate to the true cost and obtain a figure truly comparable with the 
costs returned in the Irish schools. This gives a total of £125,164, and for Irish 
proportion of population £27,814. 

The next item of costs of repression of crime is that connected with criminal- procedure. Cost of Criminal 
This is distributed under two heads— Criminal Prosecutions and Coroners’ Inquests Procedure. 



Cost of Procedure (Ireland).* 


Total Costs. 


Percent. | 


Imperial Taxes. 






£ 




£ | 


£ 


Total cost of prosecutions, 


80,051 


100- 


72,308 


7,743 


Prosecutions at Criminal Courts, . 


72,308 


90 


72,308 ' 


—43 


Coroners’ Inquests, .... 


7,743 


10 







* In Ireland, the cost of criminal prosecutions is for tbe year ended 31st Marcli, 1876, and the cost of Coroners’ 
inquests for the year ended 31st December, 1876. 
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Past X. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Chapter IV. 
Cost of Repressing 
Crime. 

dost of Criminal 
Procedure. 



The corresponding figures for England and Wales for 1874 are as follows : — 



Cost op Procedure (England, &c.)» 


| Total Costa. 




Imperial Taxes. 


Local Taios. 










£ 


Total cost, 


225,004 


100- I 


140,719 


84,285 


Prosecutions at Criminal Courts, . 


140,719 








Coroners’ Inquests, .... 


84,285 


37 




84,285 



coroners’ Inquests. The important position which the ancient Coroners’ tribunal for inquiry and prosecu- 

tion in cases of sudden or suspicious death appears from these figures to occupy in 
England and Wales arises from the system of private prosecutions that prevails there. 
When the prosecution of infanticide, other murders and manslaughter is intrusted 
to private prosecutors, the Coroners’ tribunal is essential to secure that crimes involving 
the loss of human life are not compromised or concealed. The cost of this machinery 
for checking private prosecutions, £84,285, or 37 per cent, of the whole, is however very 
considerable. Of the other expenditure on criminal prosecutions in England and Wales, 
£140,719, only £6,330 was for Government prosecutions (£1,511 in 180 Mint cases, for 
issuing base coins and other offences against the currency, and £4,819 for 60 other criminal 
cases prosecuted on indictment by the Treasury Solicitor), whilst £117,219 was for 
defraying certain parts of the expenses of private prosecutors in 13,769 prosecutions at 
the Assize Courts, Central Criminal Courts, and Quarter Sessions, and £17,169 for 17,606 
proceedings under the Criminal Justice Act and Juvenile Offenders Act. 

In Scotland, where the State, through the Lord Advocate (an officer corresponding 
to the Attorney-General in Ireland and in England), undertakes prosecutions in general, 
and where the Crown is represented in each locality by a resident officer, like the Crown 
Solicitor in Ireland, called the Procurator-Fiscal, under the direction of the Lord 
Advocate, charged with the prevention of crime, there are no Coroners’ inquests. All 
inquiries into sudden or suspicious deaths are made by the Procurator-Fiscal, and are 
made without a jury. This officer, besides inquiries into causes of death, discharges the 
duties which in Ireland are divided between the Assize Crown Solicitor and Sessional 
Crown Solicitor. 

It appears from this that in referring to the Scotch system as a guide to the cost of 
a public prosecutor system in England, against the salaries of resident Crown Solicitors, 
like the Scotch Procurator-Fiscals, may be set off the saving of items like £84,285 
for Coroners’ inquests in England, and £7,743 for such inquests in Ireland. There is, 
however, a further saving in the cost of prosecutions that has been very slightly noticed 
in discussions as to cost of the public prosecutor system. From the extent to which 
the Lord Advocate and his subordinates have control over all prosecutions in Scotland, 
the accused, except in cases of treason, are all sent at once before a jury composed 
partly of special and partly of common jurors, and the cost of having witnesses in 
attendance first before a Grand Jury and then before a Petit Jury as in England and 
Ireland is saved. Taking this at a third of £25,981, the cost of witnesses, the saving 
would be £8,660, which added to £7,743 on inquests would be £16,403 — estimated 
saving of adopting the Scotch system completely in Ireland, a considerable item on a 
total of £80,051. 

In Ireland, in addition to the ancient English system of prosecuting crime by Judges, 
Magistrates and Coroners, and the Scotch system of official prosecutions by Crown 
Solicitors under the Attorney-General, there is a Police force, under central control, 



* In England, the costs of criminal prosecutions are for the year ended 31st December, 1874, and the costs of 
Mint and Treasury prosecutions are added for the year 1875; and the costs of Coroners’ inquests are for the year 
ended 31st December, 1875. 
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twice as numerous in proportion to population as in England and Wales, and also a 
complete staff of Stipendiary Magistrates, also under central control, more specially 
charged with the detection and punishment of serious crime than other Magistrates. 

A recent rule of the law officers, that where a prisoner is arrested and a prosecution 
commenced before Magistrates he will not be produced before a Coroner’s inquest 
without a writ of habeas corpus from the Court of Queen’s Bench, appears founded upon 
the principle that once a prosecution is commenced by a responsible authority the 
object of the Coroners’ tribunal to check the compromising or concealing of crimes has 
come to an end. This circumstance it is essential to notice and bear in mind, as an 
important modifying circumstance, in comparing the verdicts of Coroners’ inquests in 
Ireland before and after this rule has been acted upon, and in comparing the verdicts of 
Coroners’ inquests in Ireland since the rule, and in England and Wales, where, though 
the law as to Coroners’ inquests is the same, the system of prosecutions is so different. 

It is also important to bear in mind, as accounting for a part of the cost of criminal 
prosecutions in Ireland in excess of the proportion corresponding to that of England and 
Wales, that the combination of the English, Scotch, and Irish modes of procedure for 
prosecuting crime in Ireland leads in many important cases to a duplicate course of 
procedure, as before Coroners and Magistrates, in the same case, which is necessarily 
attended with im m ediate expense, and which, leading to unnecessary complication, is 
sometimes attended with a still larger amount of ultimate expense without any corre- 
sponding advantage in securing a more certain administration of justice. 

The form of return as to costs of criminal prosecutions, settled in 1872, has bee 
continued. It brings the information up to 31st March, 1 876. As a large part of prose- 
cutions of the crimes of the preceding year take place at the January Sessions and 
March Assizes, the expenses for the year ended 31st March more nearly represent the 
cost of the crime of the calendar year under consideration than was possible with the 
date in previous returns of expenses, which were for the year ended 1st of October. 



Pabt I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 



Costs of Criminal 
Prosecutions. 





Costs of Crimin 


“1 Prosecutions. 








1875-76. 


1 1874-75. 


1876-76. 


1875-76.’ 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ 3. d. 


Total of all Ireland, .... 


72,308 0 0 


69,025 0 0 


3,283 0 0 


- 


Assizes and Commission Courts, . 


52,731 0 0 


50,249 0 0 


2,482 0 0 


_ 


Quarter Sessions, .... 

Petty Sessions, Inquests, and Police 


18,174 0 0 


17,730 0 0 


444 0 0 




Courts, 

Expenses not classed, 




1,007 0 0 
39 0 0 


396 0 0 


39 0 0 



This table shows an increase in the cost of criminal prosecutions in Ireland in 1875-76 
above 1874-75, of £3,283, increasing the amount to £72,308, which is, however, con- 
siderably below £80,551, the amount in the year 1873-74. 
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PART II. — JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 



COMMON LAW, 
EQUITY, 

AND CIVIL LAW. 



Part II. The general arrangement of this Part follows the corresponding portion of the English 
Judicial Report, treating first of the Superior Courts of Common Law and the Superior Courts 

of Equity, including the Landed Estates Court and the Court of Probate, connected 

with them as being under the Chancery Appeal Court. Then follow the High Court of 
Admiralty and the Court of Bankruptcy and the Supreme Courts of Appeal. In this 
volume, as in other recent volumes, the local Courts are placed last. 

Superior Courts of The proceedings in Banco in the Superior Courts of Common Law in Ireland in 
Com mon L aw. ig76, as compared with those in the preceding year, are shown in the following table : — 
Proceedings in 




In the figures for the Court of Common Pleas, in absence of details returned, the 
number of rules refused on motion for new trial, and the number of special ex parte 
motions granted, are estimated at the same number as in 1875. 

The above summary of 977 proceedings shows a decrease in 1876 of 36 on the number 
(1,013) before the full Courts in the preceding year, following a decrease of 75 in 1875. 

Besides the business common to the three Superior Courts of Common Law at the 
Plea side, they have each small branches of distinct business. Thus, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench has the registration of bills of sale, under the Bills of Sale Act (17 & 18 
Vic., c. 36) ; the Court of Common Pleas has the acknowledgments of deeds by married 
women, under the Irish Act for the abolition of Fines and Recoveries (Stat. 4 & 5 
Wm. IV., c. 92) ; and the Court of Exchequer has its ancient jurisdiction in Revenue 
cases, from which it derives its name. 



Bills of Sale, 
acknowledgments 
by Married 
Women, and 
Revenue, ifcc., 
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The business in these matters, as compared with the preceding year, is as follows : — 



Special Jurisdictions of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. j 






Increase, 

1876. 


-sr 


Queen’s Bench. 

Bills of Sale registered, ...... 


416 


511 


_ 


65 


Common Pleas. 

Acknowledgments by Married Women filed, .... 


393 


447 


54 i 


_ 


Perpetual Commissioners appointed, ..... 
Special Commissions granted, ..... 


61 


76 


. _ 7 


15 


Exchequer. 

Revenue and Legacy and Succession Duty Cases: — 


79 


33 


46 




Sittings in Banco, Motions in Court, and for Attachments, 
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Past II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. . 
Superior Courts of 
Common Law. 

Bills of Sale, 

acknowledgments 
by Married 
Women, and 

Revenue, Ac., 



In the number of bills of sale registered there has been a decrease of 65. As this 
follows increases of 122 in 1874, and 40 in 1875, it shows a considerable diminution of 
the pressure upon debtors. In the acknowledgments of married women filed there was 
an increase of 54, and in appointment of Perpetual Commissioners of 7. In Special 
Commissions granted there was a decrease of 1 5— from 76 to 6 1. In Scotland the whole 
machinery of Special and Perpetual Commissioners is saved by the practice of having 
the acknowledgments of married women taken before any Justice of the Peace at his 
private residence. In Legacy and Succession Duty cases there was an increase of 46 
in Side Bar rules, but a decrease of 44 in motions in Court and for attachment. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland has, at the Crown side, a general jurisdiction Com ' t ^J / ‘‘ eell ’ s 

corresponding to the jurisdiction of the Court of Queen’s Bench in England. It has also ' 

a peculiar jurisdiction of fiating the presentments made by the Grand Jury of the t Crown Side.) 
county of Dublin and the Town Council of the city of Dublin for the expenditure of 
the local tax called Grand Jury cess. 

In connexion with these fiscal powers, the Court has jurisdiction over the traverses 
of presentments of the Grand Jury or Town Council, which are chiefly for new roads and 
claims for malicious injuries to property. There were no Court proceedings in claims 
for malicious injury in 1875. The Court has also a jurisdiction, peculiar to Ireland, in 
the case of railway traverses, under the Railways (Ireland) Act, 1851 (14 & 15 Vic., 
c. 70). There were 22 traverses entered in 1876, as compared with 12 in 1875, and 9 in 
1874. There were 17 causes tried. The amount claimed was £358,697, and in 15 
verdicts for traversers £79,573 was recovered. £356 was recovered in 2 trials and in 
3 cases entered in other Crown cases. 

The other business at the Crown side of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 1876 is 
set out in the following summary. The figures show an increase of 39 in these matters 
from 185 in 1875 to 224 in 1876. 




Of the above proceedings 60 were opposed, 349 affidavits were sworn, 25 Side Bar 
rules, 146 special ex parte motions, and 59 motions on notice. 
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Past II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 



The fiscal and railway traverse business of the Court in 1876 and 1875 was as follows 



Fiscal Presentments 
Number fiated, 
Amount „ 



This table shows an increase of 98 in the number of presentments, following a decrease 
of 4 in the preceding year, and an increase in the amount fiated of £8,038 as contrasted 
with a decrease of £10,007 in the preceding year. 

ftepnmtioeand "^ e English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners, in their First Report, 1863, 
procedure of reported that the powers which the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench in England 
Common IawTn° f ^ ave ’ unc ^ er Statute 6 & 7 Viet., c. 20, s. 11, (1844,) of framing rules, did not exist in 
Ireland and in Ireland, and recommended that the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland should be 

England. provided with the like powers of framing rules to those of the Coux-t in England ; and 

these powers have been conferred by the Act of 1872, but no general rules have been 
made by the Judges, pending the passing of the Irish Judicature Act. 

The same Commissioners unanimously recommended that the systems of practice and 
procedure of the Coui'ts of Common Law of England and Ireland should, as far as 
practicable, be assimilated. Bills to effect assimilation having been introduced in sevei'al 
Sessions, the subject was postponed, pending the inquiries of the Judicature Commission, 
which have ended in the great reform of combining all the English Superior Courts into 
one Supreme Coui-t of Justice, with united equitable and legal jurisdiction. In the 
present Session, by the passing of the Irish Judicature Act, so largely on the lines of 
the English Judicature Act of 1873, the policy of assimilation recommended by the 
Commissioners of 1863 has at length been canned out. 

Writ and Seal The issue of writs for the three Superior Courts of Common Law from a Consolidated 
Writ and Seal Office was established in 1850 by the Process and Pi'actice Act, (Stat. 
13 & 14 Vic., c. 18,) and the writs of summons and plaint (English writ and decla- 
ration consolidated) are issued in rotation, twenty-five for each of the three Courts 
under the provisions of the Irish Common Law Procedure Act, 1853, s. 15. 

The number of proceedings in the Writ and Seal Office, other than writs of execution, 
in 1876, as compared with 1875, was as follows : — 




The above figures show that in 1876 the number of proceedings other than writs of 
execution were 20,329, or 995 less than in 1875. 

Summonses and plaints, being, as above explained, the first step in an action, indicate 
the number of civil suits instituted during the year ; and the increase in the different 
classes of summons and plaint, according to amount, is shown in the following table. 

The largest number of writs in any of the five classes was for sums not exceeding £20 

6,516. The writs in the first two classes (not over £20, and not over £40), taken 
together, amounted to 11,601, while all the writs for sums over £40, and for no sums 
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specified, only amounted to 7,540. When the local Courts have jurisdiction up to £40, 
the advantages which persons suing have in the Superior Courts is shown by the fact 
that upwards of 61 per cent, of the writs in the Superior Courts should be for sums not 
over £40. 



Part II. 

JuDIOIAIi 

Statistics. 

Superior Courts of 
Common Law. 



Over £20 and nol 
Over £40 and nol 
Over £100, 

Writs in which n< 



Writs of Summons 
and Plaint. 



The number of writs of execution issued was as follows : — 



Waits of Execution. 


J876. 


1875. 


I wz8?’ 


1876.° 




4,483 


4,750 




267 




509 


470 


39 




„ of Capias ad satisfaciendum, 


35 






57 


„ of Sequestration, &c., 




3 










- 


_ 




Total, 


5,027 


5,315 


- 


288 



This table shows a continuance of the cessation of writs on fiats observed in 1873 
and in 1874, and a decrease of 57 in writs of capias, reducing the number to 35, while 
the number amounted to 1,370 so recently as 1872. This great change is to be ascribed 
to the abolition of imprisonment for debt, under the operation of the Debtors (Ireland) 

Act of 1872. The writs of sequestration and other writs, which were reduced in 1875 to 
the nominal number of 3 showed none in 1876. So recently as 1873, there were 136 writs 
of sequestration and other writs than those specified in the table. In writs of habere, or 
those for taking possession of land, there was an increase of 39, following a reduction of 
80 in 1875, and 118 in 1874. There was a decrease of 267 in writs of fieri Jacias. The 
number, after increasing from 2,593 in 1870, by successive increases, reached a maximum 
of 4,876 in 1874. The largest part of this increase took place in 1873 and 1874, and 
arose from the substitution of the writ of fieri facias for the writ of capias, which in 
these years diminished, as already noticed, in consequence of the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt in 1872. The increases in 1871 and 1872, and part of the increases in 
1873 and 1874, arose from the use of the writ of fieri facias for the sale by Sheriffs of 
leasehold and yearly tenants’ interests at the suit of judgment creditors. 

The gradual substitution of proceedings by sheriffs’ executions and sales under the 
writ of fieri facias for enforcement of debts and claims by imprisonment and local 
insolvency proceedings brings into importance the complaints that have been made of 
the defective jurisdiction as to sheriffs’ sales. 

The number of Attorneys’ licences sealed and entered were : — Attorneys’ 

licences. 

In 1876 1,138 

In 1875, 1,132 

Increase in 1876, ... 6 

These figures show an increase in Attorneys’ licences sealed and entered, of 6, following 
an increase of 93 in 1875, following decreases of 70 in 1874, 30 in 1873, and 16 in 1872. p rooee di n ga 

The proceedings in the Masters’ Offices of the Superior Courts of Common Law in returned by 
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PautII. Ireland in 1876, as compared with the preceding year, are shown in the following 




The above table shows a decrease of 578 in the number of writs of summons and 
plaint filed in 1876, following a decrease of 376 in 1875, and an increase of 766 in 
1874. There was a decrease in case judgments of 729, and in cognovit judgments a 
decrease of 75. In the amount recovered on both kinds of judgments there was a 
decrease of £144,081, following a decrease of £55,040 in 1875, against an increase of 
£139,569 in the year 1874. 

Amount recovered. The distribution of the sums recovered amongst the different classes of judgments is 
as follows : — 





>*»: 


1875.’ 




C ptaT 






Total Amount recovered by Judgments on Postea, 

„ „ by Judgment by Default, on Con- 

sent, and other Case Judgments, 
„ of Principal recovered by Cognovit Judgments, 

Total, 


£ 

7,778 

63,650 

48,500 


£ 

\ 7,899 

78,074 

6,667 


£ 

5,982 

138,764 

153,981 


£ 

21,659 

280,488 

209,148 


£ 

60,705 

309,067 

285,704 


119,928 


92,640 


298,727 


511,295 


655,476 



Affidavits. 



These figures show a. decrease in the sums recovered by cognovit judgments, and on 
each of the other classes of judgment, making up the total in the year 1876, already 
noticed. 



The number of affidavits filed in the year 1876 compared with 1875 



Queen's Bend. Common Ploas. Exchequer. 

. 4,509 4,457 4,475 

. 5,660 4,912 4,791 



Increase in 1876, . . — — - 

Decrease „ . 1,151 455 



Total. 

13,441 

15,363 



922 



It appears from these figures that there has been a decrease of 1,922 in the number of 
affidavits filed in 1876, following a decrease of 533 in 1875, as contrasted with an 
increase of 2,027 in 1874, and an increase of 1,147 in 1873. 

In Ireland there is not, as in England, a fifth Judge in each Court to sit for Chamber 
business. One of the four Judges, consequently, sits for each Court for ex-parte motions 
before the sitting of the Court in Banco. Out of term the puisne Judges sit in rotation 
to hear motions for the three Superior Courts of Common Law. 

Proceedings The following summary shows a decrease of 160 in the business before a single Judge 

retarned by t n e num b er (2,983) in 1875 ; added to the decrease of 138 in 1875, it does not 

Clerks of Rules. ' ' 
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counterbalance the increase of 627 in 1874. In the Rules Office, in 1876, as compared 
•with the preceding year, there has been a decrease of 72. 



Paet II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 



Superior Courts 
Common Late. 



Proceedings 
returned by 
Clerks of K 



Much of the business now transacted in the office of the Clerk of the. Rules was, before 
the Irish Common Law Procedure Act, 1853, transacted by motions in Court, and is 
th erefore placed in the above table. 

There is in Ireland, as in England, an office for the registration of judgments, common Registry of 
to the three Superior Courts of Common Law. In England the office is superintended Jud S m0nts °® ce - 
by the Senior Master of the Court of Common Pleas. In Ireland there is a separate 
officer, called the Registrar of Judgments. 

The number of judgments registered in the Registry of Judgments Office in 1876, 
as compared with the preceding year, was as follows : — 



Judgments of Superior Courts registered, 

„ ,, re-registered. 

Revivals, 

Decrees, 

Rules and Orders, 

Lis pendens, 

Judgments from Courts in England and Scotland, 



Recognizances registered, 

„ re-registered, 
Crown Bonds registered, 

„ re-registered, 



Satisfactions of Judgments 

Vacates of Crown Bonds and Vacates of Recognizance 
Cancellations of Crown Bonds, .... 
Negative Searches on £1 Stamps, .... 



Requisitions for liberty to search made by public, 
Stamped Certificates issued, .... 



1876. 1875. 


Increase, 


4,192 4,826 




230 1,316 




1 s { 10 


1 - 


531 572 




42 33 


9 


5,012 6,785 


- 


170 173 




20 12 




9 15 




7 2 




206 202 


* 


291 282 


9 


112 123 




19 6 

1 3 


13 


2,498 2,454 


_ 44 


281 158 


123 


3,202 3,026 


176 


1,848 1,532 


316 


5,799 7,920 


" 







1876. 






1875. 




Total in 


Total in 






Proceedings before a Single Judge. 


Queen's 


Pleas!” 


chequer. 


Queen's 

Bench. 


Pleas. 


chequer. 


in 1876. 


in 1875. 


in .876. 




Morning Sittings in Term. 
Ex-parte motions, 


364 


257 


268 


340 


303 


294 


8S9 


937 




48 


Issues settled on summons, 


9 


4 


10 


12 


13 


17 


23 


42 


- 


19 


Consolidated C/iamber Sittings 
out of Term. 






















Ex-parte motions, 


431 


485 


475 


483 


I 445 


490 


1,391 


1,418 


_ 


27 






4 


5 




8 


13 


13 


25 


- 


12 


Motions on notice, . 


174 


193 


140 


182 


173 


206 


507 


561 


- 


54 


Total, 


982 


943 


898 


1,021 


| 942 


1,020 


2,S23 


2,983 




160 


Proceedings in Office of 
Clerk of Roles. 






















Grounded on affidavit, . 


174 


214 


231 


240 


202 


199 


619 


641 




22 


Not so grounded, . 


228 


199 


270 


256 


235 


256 


697 


747 




50 


Total, . 


402 


413 


501 


496 


437 


455 


1,316 


1,388 




72 
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The duty on Negative Searches was reduced, by General Order, on 16th May, 1874, 
from 16s. 6d. to 15s. Negative Searches on 2s. 6 d. Stamps have been permitted to be 
made, under General Order, since 16th May, 1874, under the restrictions in the Order 
mentioned. 

The figures in the above table show a decrease in the business of the office in 1876, 
caused by 1875 being one of the quinquennial periods for the re-registration of Judgments 
— as many as 1,086 having been re-registered more than in 1876. 

The change in the duty on Searches led to a total cessation, of the Negative Searches 
on 16s. 6d. Stamps, and an increase of 44 in those on 15s. Stamps, and 280 in those 
on 2s. 6 d. Stamps. 

Of the Judgments registered only 3 were obtained before 15th July, 183,0 (which 
alone affect land without being registered in the Deeds Office .as Judgment Mortgages), 
while 4,189 were obtained since: 183 Judgments re-registered which were obtained 
before 15th July, 1850, and only 47 obtained since that date. 

On comparing the number of judgments registered with the number entered up in 
the three Superior 000148 of Common Law, it appears that, whilst 5,063 judgments are 
returned in the proceedings in Masters’ Offices as entered up, no less than' 4,192 were 
registered in the Registry of Judgments Office. When the Judgment Mortgage Act was 
passed, it was expected by the framers of that Act that the amourit of business in the 
Registry of Judgments Office would be diminished by its operation ; but this expecta- 
tion was founded upon the consideration of judgments only as charges’ oh land, and the 
provisions of the Irish Bankruptcy Act of 1849, continued by the Act of 1857, requiring 
judgments to be registered within twenty-one days after being entered up, to secure 
priority in bankruptcy, were overlooked. 

The English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners, in their Second Report, in 
1866, state that “ they found the law of Judgments of the Superior Courts of Common 
Law in Ireland, and the practice, process, and procedure therein, to be in a very 
complicated and unsatisfactory state, and to differ in some material respects from the 
law of England on that subject.” They trace this difference in the law back to the reign 
of Queen Anne, from the operation of the Penal Act of Stat. 2 Anne, c. 6 (Irish), passed 
in 1703, and the Act for the Registration of Deeds, 6 Anne c. 2 (Irish), (1707). They 
state as the result of their inquiries that “ it appears that while in England the tendency 
of the whole course of legislation down to and inclusive of the Act of 1864 (27 and 28 
Viet., c. 112), has been to reduce a judgment to a step in the course of procedure for the 
recovery of a debt, in Ireland, on the other hand, the legislation down to and inclusive 
of the Record of Title Act, 1865, has been in the opposite direction, and judgments 
affect land in Ireland prior to and entirely independent of execution.” 

They further state that “ as the difference between the laws of the two countries as 
regards judgments, is not one of mere practice and procedure, but extends to the law of 
Bankruptcy, the jurisdiction of the Landed Estates Court, the Registry of Deeds, the 
law of debtor and creditor, and generally to the law of property in land, the 
question of the simplification and amendment of the law of Judgments in Ireland 
could only be satisfactorily disposed of by a Parliamentary Committee, or by a 
Commission specially constituted for the purpose, with full powers to enter upon all the 
inquiries necessary for its solution.” 

The subsequent inquiries and report of the Land Transfer Commissioners of 1868- 
1869, including, amongst others, Lord Romilly, Right Honorable Robert Lowe, m.p., 
Right Honorable Spencer Walpole, m.p., and Sir Henry Thring, and the Land Transfer 
Act of 1875 for England, founded largely on their recommendations, affords a basis for 
dealing with the Law of J udgments in Ireland without the extent of inquiry deemed 
necessary in 1866. 

Common Iaw The business of the Irish Common Law Taxing Office for the three Superior Courts 
Taxing office. in 187 6, as compared with 1S75, was as follows 
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Part II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 



These figures show a decrease of 340 in the number of bills of costs certified, as' com- 
pared with an increase of 218 in the preceding year, the greatest decrease being con- 
nected with judgments. The number of bills of costs for records shows a decrease of 
84 ; thbse for the registry and re-registry of judgments show a decrease of 293, while 
there was an increase of 28 in bills for the registering of deeds. The amount certified 
in 1876 was £43,362, against £49,704 in the previous year, showing a decrease of £6,342. 

The following summaries as to Nisi Prius business have been compiled from returns Nisi Prius. 
received from the Town Registrars of the Chief Judges (who correspond to the Associates 
in England), from the Registrar of the Consolidated Nisi Prius Court, and from the 
Circuit Registrars of the Common Law Judges, who correspond to the Marshals of 
the Judges in England. 

The nature of the actions tried at Nisi Prius is shown in the following summary : — Nisi Prius, Naturi 

j j j and Number of 

Is Dublin. Actions. 



On Promissory Notes, Bills of Exchange, &c., . 
On Bonds, ..... 

For Goods sold and delivered, &c., 

For Work and Labour done, . 

For money paid, advanced, or lent, 

For money received, .... 

For compensation for personal injuries and com- 
pensation under Lord Campbell’s Act, 

For compensation for other injuries from negli- 
gence, ..... 

Replevins, or actions in respect of distress, 
Actions in the nature of Actions of Trover or 
Detinue, . . . . . 

For breach of contract, .... 

Upon special contracts, 

For breach of warranty, 

For infringement of Patents or Copyright, 

For recovery of land (Ejectments), 

Trespass, relative to lands, houses, &c., . 
Questions on Wills, .... 

For breach of promise of marriage, 

Seduction, and criminal conversation with wife, 
Libel, ...... 

Slander, ..... 

Malicious prosecution, .... 

False imprisonment, .... 

Assaults, ..... 

Interpleader issues, .... 

Nuisance, ..... 

For breach of covenant, 

For recovery of rent, and use and occupation, . 
On Life and Fire Policies, 

Misdemeanors (intimidation, undue influence), 
Other suits, ..... 



Nuubf.r'of Bills of Costs certified. 


1876. 


1875. 


Increase, 

1876. 


Dfcrense, 


Records, <kc., • . . . 


1,304 


1SRR 






Registering Deeds, .... 


186 


158 






Registering and Re-registering Judg- 


93 


386 






Assignments of Judgments, . 


41 


32 


9 




Total, .... 


1,624 


1,964 


- 


340 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 




Total Amount claimed, 


56,025 0 0 


62,377 0 0 






Certified Costs — Amount allowed, 


43,362 0 0 


49,704 0 0 




6,342 0 '0 
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Part II. 

Judicial 

Statistics. 

Superior Courts c 

Common Law. 



It appears from this summary, that the principal causes of action tried in 1875 were — 
recovery of land, 134 ; goods sold and delivered, 83 ; trespass as to land, 55 ; notes and 
bills, 42 ; breach of contract, 36 ; work and labour, 33 ; slander, 29 ; money paid, &c., 28. 
The sums for which verdicts were given are shown in the following table : — 




Disposal of causes 
at Nisi Prius. 



It appears from this table that there was a slight increase (1) in the number of 
applications to remit cases to the inferior Courts, showing a larger number (270) than 
in any year since the passing of the Act — 1871 (193), 1872 (246), 1873 (204), 1874 
(255), 1875 (269). Of the 215 applications granted, 118 were in cases of contract and 
87 in cases of tort. Of the cases in tort 1 was retained in the superior Courts by giving 
security for costs. 

The disposal of causes at Nisi Prius is shown in the following table : — 
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The total number of causes tried at Nisi Prius, as appears from tlds table, was 603 
in 1876, showing a decrease of 59 on the number (662) in- 1875. There was a decrease 
of 28 in the number of cases -tried on circuit, and of 31 in the cases heard at 
Dublin. 

The Consolidated Nisi Prius Court, besides its ordinary jurisdiction, has a further 
jurisdiction as a Court of Appeal from the Courts of the Recorder of the City of Dublin 
and of the Chairman of the County of Dublin. 



Pabt II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 

Superior Courts of 
Common Law. 

Appeals heard at 
Consolidated Nisi 
Prius Court. 



The statistics of these appeals or rehearings in 1876 and 1875 are as follows : — 



Acraira (Rsnmmscs) at Cosset™ N.« Pams. 




Affirmed. 


Reversed. 


Caso Stated, 
Struck out,’&c. 


From Decree or Dismiss of Recorder \ ■. 
of Dublin, or of Chairman of(_ ’ 


20 


12 ! 


5 


3 


County of Dublin, (including case 
stated,) ) ’ 


37 


18 


15 


4 



The Nisi Prius proceedings on circuit have been included in the summaries of the Circuit Business. 
business of the three Superior Courts, as will be seen from the preceding tables. Appeals, Traverses. 

In Ireland the Judges on circuit have several branches of jurisdiction not exercised 
by the Judges on circuit in England, viz., appeals in the nature of rehearings from the 
decisions of the Chairmen of Counties, or Irish County Court Judges, and Recorders ; 
the hating of the presentments of the Grand Juries of the local tax in Ireland called 
Grand Jury cess ; the hearing of traverses and objections to presentments and to claims 
for malicious injuries, and also the hearing of railway traverses under the Irish Railway 
Act, 1851 (14 & 15 Vic., c. 70). 



The number of appeals on circuit in 1876 and in 1875 was as follows : — 



The figures show a decrease of 6, from 589 to 583, in appeals heard by the Judges on 
circuit, following a series of increases since 1870, when the number of appeals was only 
365. 

Besides these appeals from the decisions of Chairmen of Counties and Recorders, 
there were memorials from persons fined for non-attendance as J urors, which increased 
from 29 in 1875 to 162 in 1876. The number of cases heard increased from 3 to 141. 

The fines in cases heard amounted to £2,053, of which only £356 was remitted, leaving 
£1,497 imposed, as compared with £225 in 1875. 

The number of presentments fiated by Judges on circuit has been returned for all Presentments 
the counties and ridings as 55,965. The railway traverses against the award of valuators 
for compensation for land, under the Railways (Ireland) Act, 1851, which have been Railway and other 
returned, were only 4 in number — £1,450 was claimed, and £415 found by verdict. '•*- rav eises. 

The traverses other than railway traverses in 1876 returned, were 57 in number — £4,647 
was claimed, and £2,333 found by verdict. 

In 1876 there were no election petitions. Election Petitions. 



* The 5 appeals unaccounted for by the Clerk of the Peace for Louth are for the purposes of this table 
estimated as disposed of in the same proportions as the average of the returned decisions elsewhere. 
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Part II. The following summary gives a comparative view of the Court business in Chancery 

Judicial f or the years 1876 and 1875 

STATISTICS. J 



High Court of 
Chancery. 
Business in Court 
before Lord 
Chancellor, Master 
of the Rolls, and 
Vice-Chancellor. 



Court Business in Chancery. 


1876. 


1875. 


‘"sr 


1876*'’ 


Before Lord Chancellor. 










Orders made on motions without petitions, 


226 


238 






Petitions heard, 




19 








14 


5 






Causes and other matters for further directions heard, 


1 


3 


- 


2 


Before Master of the Rolls. 










Orders made on motions without petitions, 


429 


460 




31 




108 


109 


_ 




Bills, informations, and special cases heard, 


87 


91 




4 


Causes and other matters for further directions heard, 


36 


33 


3 


- 


Before Vice-Chancellor. 










Orders made on motions without petitions, 


405 


340 


65 






95 


91 








74 


81 






Causes and other matters for further directions heard, 


33 


34 


- 


1 


Total, .... 


1,560 


1,504 


56 


- 



This table shows an increase of Court business in Chancery of 56 proceedings, 
increasing the number of petitions, bills, informations and special cases heard, and orders 
made without petitions, from 1,504 to 1,560, following an increase of 305 in 1875. 



Lord Chancellor’s 
Secretary’s Office. 



The proceedings of the Lord Chancellor’s Secretary are given in the following sum- 
mary, and show an increase of 37 petitions following a decrease of 207 in 1875 : — 



Loan Chancellor's Secretary's Office. 


!» 


1875. 


IncrcaM, 


Decrease, 

1876. 


Total number of petitions, 


506 


469 


37 


- 


-Fiats in chamber, 


50 


56 


_ 


6 


Orders for hearing — 










Before Lord Chancellor, 


83 


49 


34 


- 


Petitions referred — 










To Master of the Rolls, 


109 








To Vice-Chancellor, 

To Registrar in Lunacy, 


108 








156 


135 


21 




"Warrants as to Magistrates’ Commissions, 


142 


223 


- 


81 



Of the total number, 506, above stated, 156 were petitions in lunacy, 80 were in 
matters relating to minors, and the remainder, 270, are returned as petitions in “ other 
matters on the whole there was an increase of 37 petitions, of this increase 21 were 
in lunacy petitions and 15 in minor petitions. The number of minors protected by the 
Court of Chancery at the end of the year was 1,148 ; but as there were 495 minor 
matters, it would appear that the latter number of families of minors are all that the 
Court of Chancery protects. 

In the office of Secretary to the Master of the Rolls the number of petitions was 109, the 
greater part of which were petitions under the Trustee Acts and under the Public Works 
and Railway Acts. These petitions are not in addition to, but are included in the petitions 
referred by the Lord Chancellor in Chamber for healing at the Rolls. 
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The following is a summary of the proceedings in the Chambers of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the Vice-Chancellor, under the Chancery 
Act (30 & 31 Vic., c. 44) 



Proceedings in Chambers. 



Summonses to originate Proceedings : — 

For the Administration of Estates, .... 
Under the Charitable Trusts Acts, .... 
Forappointmentof Guardians and maintenance of Infants. 

For other purposes, 

Other Summonses, 

Appointments (by Summonses, &c.,) disposed of. 

Orders made : — 

Of the Class drawn up by the Registrars, . 

Of the Class drawn up in Chambers, .... 
Orders brought into Chamber for prosecution : — 

Other than Orders for winding up Companies, 

For winding up Companies, 

Number of Advertisements issued 

Debts claimed and adjudicated upon : — 

Number of Debts, 

Amount of Debts proved, ...... 

Accounts passed other than Receivers’ Accounts : — 

Number of Accounts, 

Receipts therein, 

Disbursements and allowances therein, 

Sales of Estates under Orders of Court : — 

Number of Sales, 

Amount realized 

Purchases of Estates under Orders of Court : — 

Number of Purchases, ...... 

Number of Certificates filed, ...... 



1876. 


1875. 


bicreaM, 


Deere™, 


141 


112 


29 


. 


954 

1,241 

6,045 


93 

571 

1,397 

5,471 


6 

574 


156 


102 

1,380 


1,590 


102 


210 


252 


460 


- 


208 


177 


161 


16 


- 7 


861 

£120,050 


1,196 

£119,509 


£541 


335 


345 

£339,381 

£294,812 


371 

£384,797 

£260,006 


£34,806 


26 

£45,416 


5 

£2,470 


14 

£2,652 


: 


182 


233 


9 

200 


33 


_ 9 



Part II. 

JODIOIAL 

Statistics. 

Sigh Court of 
Chancery. 

Masterof the Rolls’ 
Secretary’s Office. 
Chief Clerks’ 
Returns of 
proceedings in 
Chambers. 



The result of the above table is to show an increase in the number of proceedings in 
the Chambers of the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the Vice-Chancellor, 
amounting to 262 in summonses, increasing them in 1876 to 2,435. There was also an 
increase in appointments disposed of amounting to 574, raising the number to 6,045. 

In orders of the class drawn up in Chambers there was a decrease of 210, reducing the 
number to 1,380. Against this there was an increase of 102 in the orders of the class 
drawn up by Registrars. 

There was a decrease in the amount of property passed in accounts other than 
Receivers’ accounts, from £384,797 in 1875 to £339,381, or of £45,416, against an 
increase of £162,095 in 1875. 

In the office of the Registrars of the Court of Chancery, the total number of orders Registrars’ Off 
drawn up in 1876 was 2,473. As compared with 2,318 orders in 1875, there is an 
increase of 155. The average number of orders drawn up in five years ended 1875 
was 2,376. 

These totals all include Side Bar Orders, which were in 1876, 796. As compared 
with 765 Side Bar Orders in 1875, the part of the increase due to Side Bar Orders 
was 31. The average number of Side Bar Orders in five years ended 1875 was 766. 

The return of the Accountant-General is made up for the year ended 1st October, Accountant- 
1876, and, as compared with the return for 1875, is as follows : — 



General’s Office. 



Balance at the end of year, 



1st Oct., 1875. 
£3,278,283 



These figures indicate an increase in the value of the property administered by the 
Court of Chancery. 

In the Crown and Hanaper Office there were, during the year 1876, 2,354 official acts, Crown and 
as compared with 2,946 in 1875, being a decrease of 592 in 1876, following a decrease Hanaper Office, 
of 286 in 1875. 
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The non-extension to Ireland of the reforms contained in the Lunacy Regulation Acts, 
1S53 and 1862, which had been observed upon in earlier volumes of these statistics, 
was terminated by Lord O’Hagan’s Lunacy (Ireland) Act, 1871, Stat. 34 Vic., c. 22, and 
the General Orders in Lunacy of 12th July, 1871, founded thereon. 

,s follows : — 









.. ,. f| . 





Luxacy Office. 


1.1(0. 




1876. ’ 


1876. 


Orders of the Lord Chancellor, 


298 


282 


16 


_ 












Reports of Master, .... 




| 44 






„ Registrar 












| 90 






„ Registrar, 


. i 








£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Amount of receipts on such accounts, . 


93,511 


83,810 


9,701 


5,048 



Record and Writ 
Office. 



Receiver-Master's 



This summary indicates an increase of 16 in orders, and of 6 in affidavits. 

The number of lunatics under the care of the Court at the close of 1876 was 205, 
being 1 more than at the close of 1S75, and 51 more than at the end of 1871, 24 lunatics 
having died during the year. This increase at the end of four years is satisfactory 
evidence of the working of the Act ; still, when 606 lunatics were returned by Clerks 
of Petty Sessions as committed as dangerous within the year, and 176 were returned as 
admitted to private lunatic asylums, 17 is a small number to have been brought under 
the benefit of the protection of the Court for their property and persons within the 
year. Of these, no lunatics were found so by inquisition, the entire number (17) having 
been declared lunatic under the less expensive proceeding provided by the Act of 1871. 

In the Record and Writ Office the bills and summonses filed were 500, which shows an 
increase on the number (494) in 1875 ; the fees collected also show an increase — £8,375 
in 1876, as compared with £8,023 in 1875. 

Owing to the retirement of Master Brooke and Master Murphy, the statistics now 
relate only to the business in the office of the Receiver-Master, which is shown in the 
following table. The Receiver-Master has also the audit of the accounts of County 
Treasurers and of the Collector-General of Rates in the city of Dublin. 




These figures show an increase in the Chancery business transacted by the Receiver- 
Master. 

Chancery Taxing The following is a summary of the returns made by the Taxing Masters, showing the 
0Bicc - business transacted in their offices in 1876, compared with 1875 : — 



c 


|f 




1 1876. | 


Sir 




1,052 


968 


84 




Number of items. 


198,367 ! 


195,456 


2,911 


- 


Amount of Chancery Fund on summons 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 








2,509 0 0 


2,428 0 0 


81 0 0 






99,449 0 0 


97,880 0 0 


1,569 0 0 




Amount of costs allowed, 


84,674 0 0 


79,246 0 0 


5,428 0 0 


- 
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These figures show an increase of 2,911 in the number of items taxed, with an increase 
of 84 in the number of bills of costs. In the amount of Costs allowed there was an 
increase of £5,428, following an increase of £14,491 in 1875, and of £14,967 in the year 
1874. ' 

In the Examiner’s Office witnesses were examined in 18 causes in 1876/ against 20 
in 1875 ; but the total number of persons examined was 60, against 45 in the preceding 
year. 

In the Landed Estates Court the net rental or annual value sold was £78,214, and the 
purchase money was £1,633,748, or 20'9 years’ purchase, on an average of all interests 
and all tenures. This is above the average for 4 years ended 1875, which was 19-10. 

There were 331 petitions filed in 1876, against 392 in 1S75. The number of cases 
pending in Chambers of Judges was at commencement of year 1,372, and at end of 
year 1,273. The number of affidavits filed was 4,783. Tenants’ objections were 235, as 
against 316 in 1875. The number of abstracts of title lodged were 257, and the number 
of deeds and other documents lodged 9,742. These figures give some conception of the 
number of deeds and documents in an ordinary abstract of title under the present system, 
the average number being 38. 

In the Taxing Office the amount taxed and certified in the year ended 31st July, 1876, 
was £42,168, against £49,300 in the preceding year. 

It thus appears that the petitions filed showed a decrease of 61; the casespending 
in the Chambers of the Judges a decrease of 99; against an increase of 21 in 1875. 
The costs taxed also showed a decrease of £7,132. 

There was no application to record land under the 51st section, though an interval 
had elapsed since the declaration of the Court. If the 26 estates recorded in the Record 
of Title Office in 1876 be compared with the 647 deeds executed by Landed Estates 
Court it gives only 4 per cent, in number of the estates recorded in the year, which 
might have been recorded. If the consideration money (£94,112) of estates recorded be 
compared with value of property sold, or of which title declared in Landed Estates 
Court in year (£2,102,611), it gives only 4^ per cent, in value of the estates recorded 
which might have been recorded. These proportions give an exact measure of the 
working "Of the Record of Title Act in the year 1876. Of the 26 estates recorded 11 
were less than £l,000 in value, 12 were of £1,000 and under £10,000 in value, and 
3 were estimated at £10,000 and upwards. The mortgages and charges recorded 
amounted to £21,340. The proceedings under the Land Debenture Act, 1865, were 
nil. The total number of estates, the titles to which have been recorded in the 
Record of Title Office since its establishment in 1865, under Stat. 2S & 29 Viet., 
c. 88, sec. 67, is 632, the total value of which is stated to be £2,167,251; the 
mortgages and charges i-ecorded amount to £346,235. As the record of title is 
limited to' cases of absolute title, the benefit of the machinery thus provided is 
lost in the cases where it would be most appreciated and where it is most wanted — that 
of marketable titles, which after a lapse of time will become perfect. This principle 
was sanctioned for England and Wales by Lord Cairns’ Land Transfer and Title Act 
of 1875. Again, to suit cases like those of the value of less than £1,000, a system of 
optional local registry, on the principle that wills and marriages are locally registered, 
with central check registry, would be advantageous. 

The Registry of Deeds Office, Ireland, has for the first time been included in the 
Statistics. The Registry of Judgments Office has always been included as part 
of the proceedings of the Superior Courts, and the Record of Title Office as part of the 
Landed Estates Court. The Scotch Judicial Statistics includes the Edinburgh Registry 
Office. 

The Registry of Deeds in Ireland is very similar to the local registry for each of the 
three Ridings of Yorkshire, and for Middlesex in England. It was applied to the whole 
of Ireland so far back as 1707, shortly after the first Yorkshire Registry was established 

K 
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in England. Interests below a 21 years’ lease are exempt from registration as to their 
creation, but not as to their transfer ; properties on the record of title do not require to 
be registered at the Registry of Deeds Office. 

The difference between Ireland and England can be appreciated by supposing the 
Yorkshire system of registry by memorial applied to the whole of England and Wales, 
without any local register, and Lord Westbury’s Act still in force — the Irish Record of 
Title being substantially founded upon it, and Lord Cairns’ Land Transfer Act of 1875 
not applying to Ireland. 

The number of deeds registered in the year was 16,807 ; the searches made by the 
public were 6,230 ; those lodged for official search were 2,335, of which 1,359 were 
negative searches and 976 common searches. The proceedings in the office were all in 
a more complete state at the end of the year than at the beginning. The land index, 
which in the preceding year had only been made up to 20th July, was complete to 1st of 
September ; the abstract book, entered up to 10th November, 1875, was on the 31st of 
December, 1876, entered up to 11th December ; the negative searches lodged and not 
made were reduced from 51 to 43, and the common searches from 34 to 19. 

The negative searches made and ready for delivery and not taken out amounted to 
no less than 462. 

The jurisdiction of the Court of Probate in Ireland is similar to that of the English 
Court. The following is a summary of the business of the Court and the Principal 



Registry : — 




was as follows : — 
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It appears from these tables that there was a decrease in probates and letters of 
administration of 79, and an increase in the Local Registries of 36, leaving a net 
decrease of 43. The very small amount of contentious business — only 61 trials and 
causes heard by the Judge in relation to 2,040 probates and administrations in the ' 
Central Registry — indicates the satisfactory working of the law of Wills and the 
probate jurisdiction for the class of cases disposed of at the Principal Registry. There 
were only 23 letters of administration granted under the Intestate Widows Act for 
reasons explained at p. 89. 

The Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery is also Accountant-General of the 
Court of Probate. There were only 2 accounts open on the 1st October, 1876, and the G 
total amount of cash and other effects carried over in the books was £950. 

From a return received from the Comptroller of Stamp Duties, it appears that the c 
amount of property under which probates and administrations were sworn at Central ® 
and District Registries, taken together, in 1876 was £7,297,663, and the amount of p 
duty received thereon was £136,960. 

Since 1st January, 1871, the jurisdiction as to matrimonial causes and matters has J 
been transferred to the Court of Probate. A return of proceedings has been received C] 
for 1875, and also of proceedings under the Legitimacy Declaration Act (Ireland), 1868. 

It appears that there were 13 petitions filed in matrimonial causes and matters during 
the year ; 6 citations were issued. There were 2 decrees for divorce a mensd et thoro, 
and no decree of nullity of marriage rights. There were 18 motions and 10 causes 
heard in the year. There was 1 petition under the Legitimacy Act. 

The jurisdiction as to divorce in Ireland is still founded on the precedent of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and corresponds to that which existed in England before the 
Divorce Court was established in 1857 ; so that the action for criminal conversation 
still continues distinct from the proceedings for a divorce, and a complete divorce in 
Ireland still requires a private Act of Parliament. 

The practice and procedure of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland was assimilated 
to that of the High Court of Admiralty in England in 1867 by Stat. 30 & 31 Viet., c. 114. 
The Irish Court was not, however, given any jurisdiction in prize cases. 

In 1869 the power of conferring Admiralty jurisdiction upon County Courts in 
England, by order in Council, under Stat. 31 & 32 Viet., c. 71, was followed by an 
important extension of the jurisdiction of such Courts to certain maritime causes, 
including a large part of the disputes as to freight and demurrage in which foreign 
traders are so much interested. The former of these enactments was already provided 
for in Ireland by the fourth part of the Act of 1867 ; but the latter (Stat. 32 & 33 Viet., 
c. 51,) had created a substantial difference between Irish and English jurisdiction in 
maritime causes, which has been met by the Act of 1876 for conferring Admiralty 
jurisdiction on the Recorders of Belfast and Cork, not yet in operation. 

The following summary gives the number and nature of the causes before the High 
Court of Admiralty during 1876, and those for the previous year, for comparison 



Salvage, 

Damage by collision, 

Bottomry, . • • 

Actions for necessaries supplied, 
Towage, 

"Wages (seamen), 

Wages (Masters) and disbursement! 
Damage to cargo, 

Ownership, 

Use or hire of ship, carriage of gooi 
tort in respect of goods, 

Other causes, 
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It will be seen that there has been a decrease of 4 in the number of actions instituted 
in 1876 as compared with the number in 1875. 

The following summary shows the proceedings during 1876, compared with those in 
1875 : — 



PltOCBEDISOS IS ADMIRALTV CASES. 


1 


1875. 




| 




221 


154 


67 


- 


Judgments and Decrees, 


19 


14 






Instruments prepared in Registry, 


260 






- 


Total, 


500 | 


393 


107 


- 



Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency. 

Bankruptcy. 



Insolvency. 



These figures show an increase of 107 in proceedings in Admiralty in 1876 as compared 
with 1875, following a decrease of 27 in 1875. 

Up to 1872 the law of Bankruptcy in Ireland differed from that in England, being 
regulated by the Irish Bankrupt and Insolvent Act, passed in 1857. Between 1S57 
and 1872 alterations had been twice made in the law of Bankruptcy in England — in 
1861 and 1869. The reform in the Bankruptcy law of Ireland, in analogy to, though 
not in strict identity with, the English Act, was carried out by the Bankruptcy 
(Ireland) Amendment Act, 1872, which came into operation on 1st of January, 1873. 

The Chief Begistrar has made a return as to the proceedings in Bankruptcy in 1876. 
The following summary shows the principal proceedings compared with those of the 
preceding year : — 



. PROCEEDINGS .N BANKRUPTCY. 




1875. 


Increase, 

1876. 


D Ts?r' 


Petitions of Bankruptcy : 
By Creditors, 


210 


236 




26 


By Debtors, 


109 


123 


- 


14 




6,226 


6,936 




710 


Sittings before the Chief Registrar, 


3,368 


3,299 


69 




Petitions for Arrangement, 


311 









The prisoners .for debt in the several gaols who had subscribed declarations of poverty 
to be discharged as pauper debtors, were 13, as compared with 16 in 1875, and 45 in 
1874. 

It appears that the number of petitions of Bankruptcy in 1876 was only 319, as com- 
pared with 359 in 1875, or 40 less than in that year. The petitions for arrangement 
were the same in both years. 

The delay in extending to Ireland the principle of abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
so far as that abolition was embodied in the English Act of 1869, (32 & 33 Viet., c. 83,) 
has als.o been terminated by the Debtors (Ireland) Act of 1872. The Insolvency 
jurisdiction was thus abolished from 1st of January, 1873. There were, however, some 
proceedings in winding up the cases previously in the Court. The statistics of these 
are compared with the corresponding figures for the previous year in the following- 
table : — ■ 



Proceedings is Insolvency. 


1870. 


■** 


In im e ' j 


D r 8 ?r 




32 ! 


32 






Sittings before the Court in Dublin for all purposes in Insolvency, . 


51 


46 


5 




„ before the Chief Clerk, 










Bills of costs taxed by the Chief Clerk, 


43 


40 


3 


- 



It appears that there was an increase of 5 in the sittings before the Court for all 
purposes of Insolvency, and of 28 before the Chief Clerk. 

The sittings before the Court in Bankruptcy, however, decreased by 710, making 
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a decrease in the Court business (including both Bankruptcy and Insolvency) in the 
year, of 705 sittings, against an increase, of 1,240 in 1875. 

Under the Irish Bankrupt and Insolvent Act, 1857, Stat. 20 & 21 Viet., c. 60, s. 407, 
the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery in Ireland was appointed Accountant- 
General in Bankruptcy and in Insolvency ; but hitherto no account has been open, nor 
have any funds of the suitors of the Court been standing to his credit. 

A table has been compiled from the unpublished returns of the Official Assignees to 
Parliament under the Irish Bankrupt and Insolvent Act, 1857, showing the state of 
the bankruptcies and insolvencies in the charge of each of the Official Assignees in 1876. 

The officers of the Supreme Courts of Appeal for Ireland have furnished returns with 
respect to the business which came before the Courts in 1876. 

The appeal from Ireland in an Admiralty case from the Court of Appeal in Chancery, 
to Her Majesty in Council, 2nd October, 1876, had not at the end of 1876 been set 
down for hearing 

The number of appeals from Ireland to the House of Lords in 1876 was 1. No 
judgments were given. Only one cause remained effective for hearing at the end of 1 876. 

The Privy Council in Ireland hears applications for orders to vest burial-grounds 
in proprietors of demesnes, under the Irish Church Act, 1869, s. 26, appeals against 
Fishery bye-laws, and applications for change of days in fairs. There were 22 applica- 
tions as to burial-grounds, including 19 remaining from 1875 ; 13 were recommended 
by the Committee of the Privy Council, 6 were rejected or withdrawn, and 3 were 
pending at the close of 1876, as compared with 19 at the close of 1875. There was 1 
appeal against a bye-law made by the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries, under section 10 of 
32 & 33 Viet., c. 92, and the bye-law was confirmed, and 1 appeal against a license to 
plant oyster beds by same, and grant confirmed. There were 2 applications under the 
Fairs (Ireland) Act, 1868, for change of days; 1 was granted, 1 was rejected or with- 
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drawn. 

The number of appeals to the Chancery- Appeal Courtfin 1876 and 1875 is shown Chancery Appeal 
in the following table : — Court - 





1876. 


1876. 


Increase, 


Decrease, 


Set down for argument, .... 


•» 


31 


A 


- 


Appeals from — 














2, 






Master of the Rolls, .... 


9 




5 




Vice-Chancellor, 

Judge of Landed Estates Court : 


11 


15 




4 


Judge Flanagan, .... 


8 


6 






Judge Ormsby, .... 


1 








Judge of Court of Probate, . 

Judges in Bankruptcy and Insolvency : 


3, 




3 


- 


Judge Miller 


3 








Judge Harrison, . , . 




2 




1 


Judge of Admiralty Court, . 




1 


2 




Judge in Matrimonial Causes, 


- 


• 







There was an increase in the business of the Court, of 8 appeals — from 31 in 1875 to 
39 in 1876. There was no remanet at the beginning’and only 1 at the close of the year ; 

12 judgments were affirmed, 18 varied or reversed, and 8 struck out or withdrawn. 

In the Court of Exchequer Chamber there were 32 memoranda of error and notices of Exchequer 
appeal lodged in 1876, viz. : — 10 from the Queen’s Bench, 17 from the Common Pleas, Cba-mber. 
and 5 from the Exchequer. There were besides 9 remanets from 1875. Eleven cases 
were disposed of — 5 judgments affirmed, 5 reversed, and 2 cases struck out ; 8 cases are 
remanets or stand for judgment. Besides the 5 judgments reversed on appeals, there 
were 3 reversed on error in cases brought both in appeal and error. 
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The return from the Exchequer Chamber shows 2 registry appeals under the Irish 
Parliamentary Voters Act (Stat. 13 & 14 Viet., c. 69,) in 1876, with 2 remanets standing 
for judgment. Of these 1 was affirmed, 2 reversed, and 1 struck out. 

There were 2 cases returned as reserved for the twelve Judges, on questions arising 
under the Grand Jury Act, 1836, the Prisons Acts, and Medical Charities Act (14 
and 15 Vic., c. 68), in respect of maintenance of gaols, repairs (of court-house and county 
infirmaries. In both cases the presentments were fiated with the concurrence of the 
Judges. 

In the Court for Land Cases Eeserved there was 1 remanet from 1875, and it was 
still a remanet at the end of 1876. 

The statistics as to the number of distinct eases and result of proceedings under the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, passed in 1870, are more complete than in any previous year, 
returns having been obtained from all the Clerks of the Peace. 



CASES DISPOSED OP AT LAND SeSS.ONS. 


| 




Increase in 


Decrease in 


Total number of cases, 


472 


929 


- 


457 


Decrees, 


175 


221 


- 


56 


Dismisses, 


66 


167 


- 


101 


Ruled “ nil ” and not beard, 


47 j 


41 


6 


- 


Unaccounted for, 




10 


- 


10 



It appears from this table that the decrease in the number of cases was 457, from 
929 in 1875 to 472 in 1876. 

There are, so far as returned, 9 cases of applications by tenants to confirm the granting 
of leases, as compared with 13 in 1875, and 11 applications by tenants of intention to 
register improvements, as compared with 10 in 1875. 

In the following table the number of cases disposed of in each province and each 
county is shown : — 



Proceedings in Cases under the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act in 187G. 



Counties. 




Result of Proceedings. 


Cases, 

1876. 


Decrees. 


g§& 


Dismisses. 


Postponed 


Ruled ‘‘Nil," 

not heard, 


Referred 
























34 


8 


10 


4 




- 




Armagh, 




24 


8 


5 


4 


7 




- 


Donegal, 




21 


10 




5 


3 


1 


2 




















Fermanagh, . 




34 




- 




9 






Londonderry, 




52 


19 












Monaghan, . 




14 














Tyrone, 




65 


31 












Total of Ulster, 




275 


95 


53* 


33 


47 


39 


8 


Munster : 


















Clare, 




12 


3 


5 


1 


3 










7 


4 












Cork, W.R., 




10 


4 




3 




1 




Kerry, 






5 


2 


2 








Limerick, 




3 


2 






1 






Tipperary, 






2 












Waterford, . 




4 


2 


1 


1 


- 


- 


" 


Total of Munster, 


51 


22 


11 


9 


8 


1 


- 
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The decrease of land cases in 1S76 of 457 is accounted for by a decrease of 355 in 
Ulster (of which 336 was in Tyrone), a decrease in Munster of 82 (of which 29 was in 
Kerry), and a decrease of 29 in Connaught (there being a decrease of 31 cases in Ros- 
common). Leinster shows a slight increase of 9 cases. The only counties showing a 
marked increase were Kildare, from none to 11 ; Mayo, from 13 to 26 ; and Londonderry, 
from 30 to 52. 

If this number, 472, be compared with the 526,000 agricultural holdings at yearly 
tenancies, it gives about the proportion of 9 in every 10,000 holdings on an average. 

In Ulster the proportion was above this average, being 13 in the 10,000 holdings. In 
Connaught, Leinster, and Munster the proportion was below average, being 7 in 
Leinster, 6 in Connaught, and 5 in Munster. The 4 counties most above average in 
1876 were — Londonderry 32, Tyrone 23, Antrim 19, Roscommon 16, in the 10,000 yearly 
holdings. 

Upon the 24 per cent, of cases in which there were decrees, the total amount Decrees, 
adjudged on the decrees was £15,023, being £6,161 less than £21,184, the amount for 
which decrees were given in 1875. 

The following table shows the distribution of the amount in the different provinces, in 
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Part II. allowances for set-off to landlord, for dilapidation, rent,- &c., was in all Ireland £86,. as 

Statistics. compared with £96 in 1875, and £87 in 1874. In Ulster it was £97, as compared with 

Courtsefciiairme and £101 in 1874; in Leinster it was £97, as compared with £93 in 1875, 

of CmiiHePand an| I with £66 in 1874 ; and in Connaught £53, as compared with £68 in 1875, and £48 
in 1874. In Munster alone was there a decrease in both years, only £54 being awarded 
on an average, as compared with £67 in 1875, and £100 in 1874. The average for all 

Ireland, of £86 in 1876, is as nearly as possible the same as the average of the five 
years, 1871 to 1875, which was £85 13s. 4 d. 

The statistics of the whole six years indicate that the farms in respect of which the 
claims are made are of a small class. 

The next most important figures are those indicating the proportion of proceedings 
under the different grounds of compensation recognised by the Act. 

In the following table the amount of compensation adjhdged under each ground of 
compensation is shown as to £21,184 in 1875, and as to £15,023 in 187-6 : — 



Classification of Gross Amount smudged in Decrees at 


A. 




| 


-■ 




1876. 


| 1875. 


1876. 


| 1875i 


Gross sum adjudged, ..... 


£ 

15,023 


£ 

21,184 


100 


100 


For Ulster Tenant-right, .... 


6,502 


6,221 


43-3 


29-3 


„ Loss on quitting holding and Improvements 
together, 


5,393 


10,115 


. 35-9 


47-8 


„ Improvements alone, .... 


1,670 | 


2,184 


111 


10-3 


„ Loss on quitting holding alone, 










„ Incoming payments, .... 


60 


44 


0-4 


0-3 



Ejectments. 



Taking the province of Ulster alone, the sum adjudged was distributed in these 
proportions : — 



Classification of Gross Amount decreed in Ulster. 


Amount. 


Per cent. 


1876. 


1875. 


1876. 


1875. 


Gross sum adjudged in counties where classification returned, 

For Ulster Tenant-right, .... 

„ Loss on quitting holding and Improvements together, 

„ Loss on quitting holding alone, 

„ Improvements alone, .... 

,, Incoming payments, .... 


£ 

9,210 


£ 

11,672 


100. 


100 


6,502 

1,525 

643 

510 


6,221 

2,824 

1,169 

1,458 


71 

16 

7 

6 


54 

24 

10 

12 



It appears from these figures that the class under which the largest aggregate 
amount was decreed in 1876' — the Ulster tenant-right custom — was 71 per eent., as 
compared -with an average of 53 per cent, for the 4 preceding years. 

The statistics of proceedings in the Courts of Chairmen of Counties and Courts of 
Recorders have been returned since 1872 by collecting into one table all suits entered, 
whether ejectments, causes remitted from the Superior Courts, special jurisdiction of 
Recorders, or other suits. In the preceding volumes these were contained in four tables. 

In ejectments entered there was a decrease : — 

Ejectments Entered. 

For 1876, . . 5,622 

For 1875, .. . 6,239 



Decrease in 1876, . 617 



In cases remitted from the Superior Courts which were entered below there was 
a slight increase, from 129 in 1875 to 142 in 1876. In other suits there was a slight 
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decrease from 109,441 in 1875 to 100,441 in 1876. In the gross amount decreed there Pam 11 . 

has been a decrease from £371,284 in 1875 to £358,338 in 1876. There were only 172 Jroi01AL 

cases disposed of by a jury. The decrees other than by consent were 55,636, the T ^^ ICS - 
decrees by consent were 2,580, making total decrees 58,216, and the total dismisses 
were 10,072 of which 6,275 were without prejudice. and Recorder,. 

In addition to the returns of Civil Bill proceedings, returns have been obtained from Suits c^d and 
the Process Servers, who are appointed under statute by the Chairmen, and whose lod S e<I - 
salary is annually voted by Parliament. Out of the entire number of Process Servers, 
all but 72, or 9 per cent., have made returns. In former reports their returns— 
with an estimate for deficient returns — afforded a basis of comparing, as in the land cases, 
the relative amount of ordinary civil business arising in each county. In this report 
the number of suits entered has been taken as a more perfect basis now that the returns 
of the Clerks of the Peace are more complete than in preceding years. 



Number op Suits Entered and Lodged. 



Land J"® D ®“ oaDEns 


and lodged. 


tSf! 


Number of 
Suits entered 
less than average 




Leinster : 

Carlow, • 

Dublin, County and City, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, County and City, 

King's County, 

Longford, 

Louth, including Drogheda, 

Meath, 

Westmeath, 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 


772 

5,938 

698 

1,520 

950 

1,169 

1,180 

1,022 

1,576 

733 

2,389 

509 


1,000 

8,000 

1,600 

2,100 

1,500 

1.200 

1,600 

1,800 

1,500 

1,500 

2,600 

1,500 


228 

2,062 

902 

580 

550 

31 

420 

778 

767 

211 

991 


76 




18,456 


26,900 


7,444 


- 


Munster : 

Cork, East and West Riding, and City, 

Limerick, County and City, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, County and City, . . 


! 3,726 
10.S44 
4,796 
4,924 
5,100 
1,519 


2.900 
10,300 

3.900 
3,800 
4,300 
2,400 


881 


826 

544 

896 

1,124 

800 




30,909 


27,600 


- 


3,309 


Ulster : 

Antrim, Carrickfergus and Belfast, . 

Cavan” 

Donegal, 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londondeny, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, . . . . 


8,535 

3,167 

2,324 

4,261 

6,105 

1,801 

4,567 

2,449 

6,210 


8.400 
3,600 
2,800 
4,300 
5,500 
1,800 

3.400 
2,200 
4,300 


433 

476 

39 


135 

605 

1 

1,107 

249 

1,910 




39,419 


36,300 


- 


3,119 


Connaught : 

Galway, County and Town, 

Leitrim, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, ....... 


4,215 

2,033 

5,862 

2,855 

2,456 


4,900 

1,800 

4,900 

2,800 

2,300 


685 


233 

962 

55 

156 




17,421 


16,700 


- 


721 




106,205 


106,500 


295 





L 



Number of Suits 
entered and 
lodged compared 
with population in 
Counties, he. 
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of Counties and 
Recorders. 



Past II. It appears from this table that the number of suits entered and lodged in excess of 
Judicial the average of Ireland, was in Munster 3,309, in Ulster 3,119, and in Connaught 721. 
In Leinster it was 7,444 below average. 

The counties most above average in Munster were — Limerick 1,124, and Kerry 896. 

In Connaught the county most above average was Mayo 962. 

In Ulster the county most above average was Tyrone, 1,910. 

The counties most below average were — Dublin 2,062 (arising, no doubt, from the 
proximity to the Superior Courts), "Wicklow 991, Kildare 902, Waterford 881, and 
Galway 685. 

There are 833 Process-servers — of these, 761 have made returns. The civil bill 
ejectments served by these officers are 6,502, as compared with 6,646 in 1875 ; the 
number of replevins 124, as compared with 169 in 1875 ; and the number of other civil 
bills 277,790, as compared with 290,335 in 1875. In 1875 only 61 Process-servers out 
of 830 were deficient in making returns, or about 7 per cent, wanting. In 1876 as 
many as 72 or 9 per cent, were deficient. Out of 35 jurisdictions in Ireland, in 19 
there were no replevins. 

Quarter Sessions. In the following summary the statistics of appeals and applications for spirit licences 
Applications for a * Q uai 'f er Sessions are compared with the figures for 1875 : — 

Spirit Licences 
and Appeals from 
Magistrates at 
Quarter Sessions. 



A ' PtlLS ANU A Qm“si 0 roa' l '' T Lice -' ces AT 


1876. 




fjfr 


llzT’ 


Appeals from Magistrates — 










Affirmed, ..... 


412 




140 




Reversed, ..... 


160 


173 




13 


Varied, . 


33 








Otherwise disposed of (including cases where there 










was no appearance), 


107 


90 


17 


- 


Total, .... 


712 1 


568 | 


144 


- 


Applications for spirit licences : — 
Number granted — 




533 1 






Original applications, 


507 






26 


Licences .transferred, 


1,364 


1,638 






Number refused — 










Original applications, 


461 


650 




189 


Applications for transfer, . 


214 


149 


65 




Otherwise disposed of, 


398 


406 


- 


8 


Total, .... 


2,944 : 


3,376 


- 


432 



The number of appeals from Magistrates heard at Quarter Sessions, as appears from 
the above figures, was much larger in 1876 than in 1875 ; the number in the earlier 
year being 568, against 712 in the later, showing an increase in 1876 of 144. Of the 
appeals heard and decided in Court, in 412 cases the previous decisions were affirmed, 
in 160 reversed, and in 33 varied. 

The number of applications for spirit licences in 1876 shows a marked decrease of 432 
presenting a contrast to the increase of 136 in the preceding year. There was an 
increase of 65 in transfers refused, the number of such refusals being 149 in 1875, and 
214 in 1876. 

The following is a summary of the returns of Sheriffs of Counties and of Counties of 
Cities and Towns included in the table with respect to the execution of ejectments : — 



[Table. 
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Number of 
Holdings in 
1863 

EXCEEDING 
One Statute 




-PAYMENT OF 


2- 


Other Ejectments. 


JOTAL | 


1 BER 

Holdings 

EXCEEDING 

OSE 

Statute 




^Vnts of 


^Civil Bill 


- 


Superior 


Civil Bill j 
Ejectments. 




Leinster, 


98,1.25 


367 


116 


251 


139 


35 


104 


506 


52 


Munster, 


100,816 


251 


52 


199 


157 


46 


111 


408 


40 


Ulster, 


189,184 


454 


60 


394 


210 


31 


179 


' 664 


35 


Connaught, . 


113,997 


197 


24 


173 


64 


6 


58 


261 


23 


Total, . 


502,122 


1,269 


252 


1,017 


570 


118 


452 


!,s 9 


36 



* Thom’s Statistics of Ireland, 1874, p. 782. 



Part IL 
Judicial 
Statistics. 
Sheriffs' 
Proceedings. 

Ejectments 

executed. 



From this table it appears that in 1876 there were 1,839 ejectments executed by 
Sheriffs in Ireland, showing a decrease of 280 on the number (2,119) in 1875, following 
a decrease of 51 in 1875. The last column in the above' table shows the proportion 
of ejectments to the holdings exceeding 1 statute acre; and it appears that this was 
highest in Leinster, where the proportion was 52 in every 10,000 of the holdings, and 
lowest in Connaught, where it was 23 in an equal number of holdings, or less than 
one-half. 

In order to include Petty Sessions cases, and so obtain the total number of ejectments, • 
large and small, executed in Ireland during the year, it is necessary to add to the 
number (1,839), given in the above summary, the number (371) of warrants issued at 
Petty Sessions against cottier tenants for waste, non-payment of rent, and overholding, 
under sections 84, 85, and 86 of Statute 23 & 24 Yic.,c. 154, and the number (6,135) of 
warrants against overholding weekly tenants in towns, under Statute 14 & 15 Vic., 
c. 92, sec. 15. This gives a total of 8,345 as the number of ejectments for execution in 
Ireland in 1876. 

Of the number of ejectments given in the above summary as executed, it appears that 
1,269 were for non-payment of rent, showing a decrease of 198 below the number (1,467) 
in 1875; this number is still considerably above 800, the number in 1872. The 570 
“other ejectments” are below the number (652) in 1875, but considerably above the 
number (373) in 1872. In connexion with the increase of “ other ejectments,” the large 
increase of writs of fieri facias is to be borne in mind, as, in the case of a sale under 
one of these writs, the process of recovering possession, if refused, is for the purchaser 
from the Sheriff to bring an ejectment. These proceedings, arising out of writs sued out 
by the creditors of the tenant, have nothing to do with the relation of landlord and tenant. 

A suggestion having been made that the Judicial Statistics should distinguish those 
ejectments other than for nonpayment of rent that were between landlord and 
tenant, and those that were by tenants’ creditors, or otherwise on title, a column 
was added to the return for 1876, and it appears that out of 570 ejectments (other than 
for non-payment of rent) executed, 66 (or 12 per cent.) were not landlords’ ejectments, 
and 504 (88 per cent.) were landlords’ ejectments. 

In the case of cottier tenants and tenants in towns, it appears that the total number 
of ejectments was 6,406, showing a decrease of 82 on the number in the preceding 
year, and 1,630 increase on the number in 1872. 

L 2 
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Pabt II. It further appears from the statistics that the proportion of ejectments and Civil Bill 

Statistics decrees and dismisses executed by the Sheriffs and by Special Bailiffs was as follows : — 



Sheriff* 

Proceedings. 


Ejectments. 


Proceedings 




Superior Courts, j Civil Bills. 


Land, Civil BUI 




355 1 


1,303 


12,990 | 


14,648 


Special Bailiffs, . 


15 1 


16G 


6,146 




Total, . 


370 | 


1,469 


19,136 


20,975 



Proceedings of The proceedings of Sheriffs in 1876 other than those having relation to Jurors 
Mto*Jurors r 1 11111 summoned, and than those above referred to, are returned as follows : — 

summoned. Number; 



Courts held under Writ of Trial or Inquiry, . . .18 

„ for Compensation under Lands Clauses, Companies Act, See., - 
Posse Comitatus taken, 

Writs of Execution from Superior Courts — Fieri facias, . . . 3,G58 

„ „ „ Capias ad satisfaciendum, . 47 

Application to Court in Interpleader, ..... 35 

Replevin Bonds and Affidavits of value, ..... 20 

Decrees or Processes executed, viz. 

Writs of Habere executed by consent without disturbing Under-Tenant, 42 
Number of Under-Tenants acknowledging in such cases, . . 84 

Injunctions from Landed Estates Court, and assistance from Chancery, 11 



15 

8 

39 

4,154 

•109 

58 

22 



Jurors summoned. Along with the jurors summoned by Sheriffs are included the jurors summoned to 
the Coux-t of Quarter Sessions held by the Recorder and to the Recorder’s Court in the 
case of the boi - oughs of Belfast and Londonderry, which have separate Courts of Sessions 
of the Peace, although these are summoned by the Clex'k of the Peace of the borough. 

The total number of jurors returned as summoned in the year is 55,629 as compared 
with 56,724 in 1875. The jurors summoned are distributed according to the purposes 
for which they were summoned, and so as to show, as far as possible, the division of 
duty between Special and Common Jurors. For this purpose it has been assumed that 
the Grand Jurors at Assizes are generally qualified as Special Jurors, though this is not 
necessarily the case. 

Jurors Summoned. 
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The occasions for jury service in the- county and city of Dublin are, from the absence Part II. 
of Assizes and number and frequent sittings of the Superior Courts, different from what Judicial 

they are in the other counties and cities in Ireland. 

Outside Dublin county and city, the purposes for which jurors were summoned are pf^ediii s 

indicated by these figures : — 30,192 for Quarter Sessions, Becorders’ and Civil Bill 

Courts ; 18,374 for Assizes, and 283'for other purposes. In Dublin county and city the Jurors summoned. 
Superior Courts and Commission Court required 5,556 ; the Quarter Sessions, Becorder’s, 
and Civil Bill Courts only 1,224. 

The duty as between Special and other Jurors was thus distributed 



Special Jurors (including Grand Jurors at Assizes, assumed to be generally of 
that class), ......... 22,373 

Other Jurors, ........ 21,270 

Either Special or other Jurors, according to rotation, . . . 11,697 

J urors summoned for other purposes than Superior Courts, Assizes, Quarter 

Sessions, &c., not specified, . . . . . . 2S3 

Total, ..... 55,629 



Of the 22,373 summonses to Special Jurors, only 4,777 count in the rotation to save 
them from serving in turn with other jurors, and for 17,596 summonses no credit is given ; 
11,976 of these arise from their being summoned on Quarter Sessions Grand Juries, 
and 4,636 from their attendance on Grand Juries at Assizes and the Dublin Term 
Grand Juries, recently reduced to a minimum, and the Dublin Commission Court. 

It thus appears that the pressure of duty on Special Jurors in the country arises chiefly 
from Quarter Sessions Grand Juries. In Dublin it arises partly from this, but chiefly from 
the distinct venues in the county and in the city, and from the system of distinct panels 
for each of the Superior Courts. Thus there were summoned for each Term or the after- 
sittings of each of the four Terms in the county and city of Dublin 8 distinct panels 
of Special Jurors of 48 each ; 2 for Queen’s Bench, 2 for the Common Pleas, 2 for the 
Exchequer, and 2 for the Probate Court. If there was one venue for the county and 
city, and one long panel of 96 for all the Courts each Term, the number of Special 
Jurors summoned might be reduced from 1,536 to 384, or a saving of 1,152 summonses, 
or nearly three-fourths. 

In the, case of Common Jurors, allowing one short panel of 48 for the Master’s Office 
and Consolidated Nisi Prius Court in Term, and one long panel of 96 for all the Courts 
at the after-sittings, the number of summonses of Common Jurors might be reduced 
from 2,334 to 576 in the year, effecting a saving of 1,758. Taking both Common and 
Special Jurors together, the saving would be3, 486. Having a single venue at the Com- 
mission Court for the county and city would effect a saving of 30G Special J urors and COO 
Common Jurors. So that the number of Jurors summoned in the county and city of 
Dublin might be reduced from 6,510 to 2,124, or from 164 in the 10,000 to 49 ; so that, 
instead of being 64 per cent, above the proportion to population in the rest of Ireland, 
it would be reduced below one-half the proportion in the rest of Ireland, which in 1875 
was 100 to the 10,000. 

As to the revision of Jurors Lists and Books, it involved the striking off of 26,766 out 
of 84,775 persons, or about 32 per cent. ; there were only 22 added on revision. 

Besides those struck off on revision, there were 4 struck off those on the General 
Jurors Books on correction under section 15 of the Act of 1871, and 129 as exempted 
under section 27. This gives the total number of Jurors on the corrected General 
Jurors Books in all Ireland, 57,89S. This is an increase of only 2,432, or about 6 per 
cent., on the number (55,460) on the General Jurors Lists in 1871 — the last under the 
old law. Of 50,302 classed, 47,090 were on rated qualification,. 1,750 .£10 freeholders, 
1,121 £20 leaseholders, 326 Directors of Public Companies, and 15 Harbour Commissioners. 

In the case of 16,419 persons on the Special Jurors Lists, 3,774 persons were struck 
off and 342 added, so that there was a net revision of 3,332, or 20 per cent. The books 




Jurors iu Dublin. 



Revision of Jurors 
Lists and correc- 
tion of Jurors 
Books. 
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Part II. 
JUDICIAL 

Statistics. 



Local Charter 
Courts. 



Petty Sessions 
Courts. 



show 12,987 Special Jurors, and, allowing for 1 struck off on correction under section 
15 of the Julies (Ireland) Act, 1871, 47 as exempted under section 27, the net number of 
Special Jurors was 12,939. There are no statistics of the number under the previous 
law to compare this number with. 

There are no Manor Courts in Ireland since the Manor Courts Abolition Act of 1859. 
The following summary shows the business in 1875 in the eight Local Charter Courts, 
which were preserved by the Municipal Corporation Reform Act of 1840, viz. : — 
Clonmel Court of Conscience, Drogheda Court of Conscience, Dublin Lord Mayor’s 
Court, Dublin Court of Conscience, Kilkenny Court of Conscience, Limerick Court 
of Conscience, Londonderry Court of Conscience, and Wexford Court of Conscience. 
There were summonses issued, 6,395, against 6,304 in 1875 ; causes heard, 4,096; 
decrees for plaintiff, 3,102; for defendant, 815; otherwise disposed of, 179; amount 
recovered, £3,575 ; fees collected, £547, £143 of which goes to the President, £384 to 
other officers, and £20 to other purposes, of which £10 goes to Borough Fund of Kilkenny. 

It thus appears that these Courts are all in the extremely retrograde state of having 
officers paid by fees, while in some of them, even the Judges, are paid by fees. 

The last table in the Appendix shows the civil business at the Courts of Petty Sessions. 
The summonses issued (including cottier tenant cases) were 116,456, which shows an 
increase of 9,176, following an increase of 6,400 in 1875, and a falling-off of 7,699 in 1874. 

Civil cases at Petty Sessions other than proceedings against cottier tenants were 
disposed of as follows : — 

Summonses issued, . 

Complaints heard, . 

Decrees made, 

Warrants issued, 



101,014 92,318 S,696 

58,914 53,900 . 5,014 

43,597 36,614 6,987 

9,085 7,297 1,788 



Proceedings The table also shows the proceedings relating to cottier tenants under the Landlord 

tenants. 0011 ' 01 an< ^ Tenant Act, 1860, (Stat. 23 & 24 Vic., c, 154,) under which cottier tenements may 
be summarily recovered at Petty Sessions, for waste, for non-payment of rent or for 
overholding. The cases for summary recoveiy of tenements in towns against weekly 
tenants, under Stat. 14 & 15 Vic., c. 92, sec. 15, are also shown. 

A cottier tenant is defined by the 81st section of the Act of 1860 to be any person 
holding by agreement or memorandum in writing from the landlord a tenement con- 
sisting of a dwelling-house or cottage without land, or with any portion of land not 
exceeding half an acre statute measure, at a rent not exceeding the rate of £5 by the 
year, for one month, or from month to month, or in like manner for any lesser period 
of time, the landlord undertaking to keep and maintain the dwelling-house or cottage 
in tenantable condition and repair. This definition is held not to include the case of 
weekly tenants, who are dealt with under Stat. 14 & 15 Vic., c. 92, sec. 15, already 
referred to. 



The proceedings against cottier and weekly tenants in 1876 appear from the returns 
to have been as. follows : — 



s.„„ 




c slf ts 






Cottier Tenants. 












Under Stat. 23 <6 24 Vic., < 


!. 154. 










For Waste (sec. 84), 




56 


45 






For Non-payment of Kent (sec 


;. 85), . 


79 








For Overliolding (see. 86), 




1,055 


663 


J ' 




Weekly Tenants. 












Under Stat. 14 <6 15 Vic ., . 


i. 92. 










For Overholding in Towns (sec. 15), . 


- 14,252 


9,270 


6,135 


215 


Total, 




15,442 


10,019 


6,406 


313 
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The returns further indicate the number of days on which Petty Sessions were not 
held in consequence of the non-attendance of Magistrates. This number (896), as 
compared with 13,742 days on which Petty Sessions Courts other than Dublin Police 
Courts were held, gives a proportion of 6^ per cent. ; but this proportion is differently 
distributed, and reaches 14 per cent, in the province of Connaught, as appears from 
the following table : — 



Part II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 

Petty Sessions 
Courts. 

Proceedings 





Petty Sessions 
not held for 
of Magistrates. 


Petty Sessions 


Proportion 

not held to 
1 °“. 


Connaught, 111 . 


309 


2,133 


uT 




209 


*3,605 


5-8 


Munster, 166 . 


260 


4,736 


5-5 


Ulster, 166 . 


118 


3,268 


3-6 


Total (605 Courts),* . 


896 


*13,742 


6-5 



tenants. 



The local jurisdiction in civil matters is divided in Connaught in the following 
proportions : — 



Total Local Civil Cases in Connaught, 75,812 100- 

Processes served for Chairmen of Counties and Recorders’ Courts 

(exclusive of those served in Laud Cases by private Bailiffs), . . 54,346 71 

Summonses for Petty Sessions (exclusive of Cottier Tenant Cases), . 21,466 29 



Local Civil Cases 
in Counaught. 



When the Petty Sessions Courts dispose of nearly one-third of the small civil cases 
of the poor, it is a very serious hardship on them when, as in Connaught, the Courts 
are on 14 per cent, of days appointed postponed from non-attendance of Magistrates. 

In this chapter of the Report, relating to Judicial Statistics, no attempt has been made, Reasons for not 
as in the chapters on Criminal Statistics, to compare the Statistics of the proceedings of compiulson of 
the Courts in Ireland and in England. Irish and English 

As pointed out in preceding Reports, the very unequal application of modern legal on t i, e same plan 
reforms to the Courts of the two countries, has produced an amount of diversity of as gc om^arison 
practice and procedure from the original common standard, which would make a complete Statistics, 
comparison very complicated and difficult, and render a partial comparison very likely 
to mislead. The passing of the Irish Judicature Act will on 1st of January, 1878, bring 
the Irish Superior Courts in unison with the constitution of the English Courts since 
1st of November, 1S75. 

The extension of Equity j urisdiction to the Local Courts will place them in a similar 
position to what the English County Courts have been in for the past twelve years. 

These large reforms lay the foundation for a restoration of that identity in legal proce- 
dure which so largely prevailed from the first introduction of English law into Ireland 
in the reign of King Henry the Second till the commencement of modern law reforms 
in that of King George the Fourth. 

In my Reports on the Statistics for the last three years, I referred to the arrears of 
business in the English Courts in matters comprehended in the Judicial Statistics, 
as a disturbing element in the way of any accurate comparison of the Judicial Statistics 
of the two countries. 

The arrears in appeals in the House of Lords were noticed, and a calculation made Arrears in English 
that it would take more than two years from 1874 to clear off the arrears ; and it was 
not until late in the Session of 1877 that the Lord Chancellor made the announcement 
that the judicial business of the House of Lords had been cleared off, and all cases 
disposed of except 6, which from some cause were not ready. 

A similar estimate was made as to appeals in the Privy Council, that it would take 
* Not including Dublin Metropolitan Police District, 2 Courts, in which no local Magistrates sit at Police Court. 
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upwards of two years from 1874 to clear off the arrears ; and it was only at the same 
time it was announced that every cause ready for hearing had been disposed of. 

In the Court of Chancery the arrears, were announced by the Lord Chancellor to 
have been considerably diminished ; but this result had not been effected without the 
appointment of an additional Judge, and continuous sittings. 

The English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners observed upon the arrears 
of business in the Superior Courts of Common Law in England so far back as 1863. 

The continuance of the arrears up to the Judicature Act coming into operation on 1st 
of November, 1875, was noticed in the Report of last year, as also the complaints of 
arrears under its operation up to middle of 1876. 

The chief end of all common law proceedings is to lead up to a trial at “ Nisi Prius,” 
and to secure a proper verdict, and to carry out the judgment founded thereon ; and 
yet the state of arrears on the 7th of August, 1877, is thus described : — “ To-morrow will 
be the last day of the sittings ; the Courts will not sit again at Nisi Prius till November ; 
there are about 1,000 causes waiting for trial in the Common Law Division of the High 
Court in London and Middlesex.” The amount of feeling about this delay is indicated 
by the comment on these facts by the Times : — “Probably even those whose opinion. is 
that the functions of the Executive should be limited to the utmost possible extent 
would contend that it is one of the duties of Government to provide means for the 
administration of justice in the State which it proposes to govern. How inadequate are 
the means which are provided in this country the suitors in the cases above-mentioned 
may be best able to tell. One of Penn’s maxims was, ‘ In the administration of justice 
delay was injustice.’ ” 

Whilst this was the delay in London the Earl of Harrowby presented a petition from 
the Chamber of Commerce at Liverpool praying for some improvement in the present 
unsatisfactory arrangements for, the transaction of civil business at assizes in the county 
of Lancaster. The Lord Chancellor announced that he had recently received a repre- 
sentation from York as to a winter -assizes at Leeds. 

The Lord Chancellor gave the following statistics to indicate the block of business at 
Liverpool and Manchester. The spring, summer, and winter assizes at Liverpool and 
Manchester together only gave from 69 days in 1875 to 74 in 1876 for trying cases. 
The number of cases varied from 459 in 1875 to 510 in 1876. To clear off these cases 
in the time allowed it would require in 1875 6|, and in 1876 7 cases to be disposed each 
day during the entire time— an impossible arrangement, as a large proportion of the 
cases were heavy special jury cases. 

When, in consequence of this hopeless state of arrear in Liverpool, it was proposed at 
the end of July, in Vice-Chancellor Malin’s Court, to transfer an urgent case from 
Liverpool to London ; Vice-Chancellor Malins said “you cannot get it tried — they tell 
me nobody can get anything tried — you know better than I do; but I hear counsel say 
there ought to be six courts sitting and they cannot find one.” 

When a permanent arrear of business of this kind occurs, the statistics no longer 
indicate the natural amount of business that would be brought before the Courts if there 
was time to dispose of it. Again, the cases disposed of cease to be average cases, for in 
such a state of business there will be a strong tendency to postpone or refer to arbitration 
the most complicated cases and those most likely to occupy time. 

The importance attached in England to the effect of law reforms upon the amount 
of business is shown by some statements in the Judicial Statistics. The Queen’s 
Coroner Attorney and Master of the Crown Office, in his return for 1874 as to the 
business at the Crown side of the Court of Queen’s Bench, in reference to the fees 
received, says — “ This amount gives no adequate idea of the business of the office as 
the fees, were reduced to mere nominal charges by 6 and 7 Viet., c. 20, and further 
reduced by subsequent Acts. For ali business done for Government Boards which is 
considerable, no fees whatever are received.” 
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The Act thus referred to passed in 1843. The English and Irish Law and Chancery Part II. 
Commissioners in 1863 reported— “We are of opinion that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland should he provided with like powers to those of the Court in rvriSTIC3 - 
England, and that the procedure and practice adopted in England by the Court of ^“i o ° f ^”' cront 
Queen’s Bench should be extended to Ireland.” different progress 

In 1867 the fees payable in the Crown Office in Ireland were, by statute 30 & 31 Vic., c. side' of Queen’s^" 
129, converted into stamps ; but, so far from being reduced to a nominal amount, they were Jicncl ' >" England 
left by statute at their previous amount, and are now in some cases double the amount pr^mof ° D 
at the civil side of the Court. Thus for a bill of costs which exceeds £50 and does not l,uslliess - 
exceed £100, on the Crown side the duty is £1, while on the Civil side of the Court it 
is only 10s. On the Crown side’ copies of certain depositions are charged 8 d. a folio. 

Suppose these ran to 150 folios, the charge at the Crown side of the Court would be £5 
duty ; at the Civil side the charge would be £2 10s., or 4c/. a folio, which is the rate at 
the Crown side for affidavits. 

In 1872 the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland were empowered, by 
statute 35 & 36 Vic., c. 28, to make rules as to the practice and procedure at the Crown 
side of the Court, with a view to assimilation, ?s far as practicable, to the practice and 
procedure of the Court of Queen’s Bench in England. When this Act was passed the 
Judicature Bill was pending for England, and it was until near the close of the present 
session pending for Ireland. Owing to this circumstance, no doubt, no action has yet 
been taken on the Act of 1872, 

There has been a considerable increase of 1,079 in the wills proved and letters of Small number of 
administration granted from the number (3,413) in 1869— the year before the Land aSetterao'f' 1 ' 3 
Act of 1870 was passed — to 4,492 in 1S76. Of this increase only 254 occurred at the administration in 
Central Registry, which is also the Local Registry for the counties of Dublin, Kildare, rcani ‘ 

Meath, Wicklow; and 825 of the increase occurred, in the 11 Provincial Registries. 

This number of 4,492 still falls far short of 35,000, the estimated number of persons 
dying in Ireland in a year who could or did make a will. 

■The Intestate Widows Acts of 1873 and 1874 have failed to meet this evil. In 5 of inferiority of the 
the Registrars’ districts there were no proceedings, and in the whole 11 Provincial a Tt^tl Wi<io "''' 
Registries only 28 proceedings. responding Scotch 

The Acts are very inferior to the concurrent and subsequent Scotch Acts, 36 & 37 
Vic., c. 52,' 38 & 39 Vic., c. 27. (l) The Scotch Acts provide the cheap proceeding for Scotch *local 

property up to £150. In Ireland the limit is £100. (2) The Scotch Acts extend to provi'n^lk 
wills. The Irish are limited to intestacies. (3) The Scotch Acts prescribe the course to 
be pursued and supply the appropriate forms. (4) The Scotch Acts limit the cases by 
value only. The Irish, adopting a lower limit of value, excludes from the benefit of the 
reform those who reside within three miles of the office. 

The stringency of the Probate Court Rules check cases under these Acts. They pro- 
hibit proceedings before the Clerk of the Peace if the person applying happens to attend 
with professional aid or assistance, or if a professional or other agent appears in the 
matter, or if an application has necessarily to be made to the Court in respect of the 
case, or where papers appear verified otherwise than before the Clerk of the Peace, or 
in his office, before a Commissioner of the Court of Probate. 

The reform is, besides, on too narrow a basis. Adopted on the principle of getting 
over the too large districts of the Probate Registries for the Poor, it falls short of the 
amount of localization to really meet the case of properties under £150. Instead of 
utilizing the Clerks of the 600 Petit Sessions Courts, giving a really local machineiy for 
poor people, the 40 Clerks, of the Peace alone are used. 

The Scotch local arrangements on the matter of proving wills are in advance of the 
Irish, owing to the plan of consolidating the Commissary Clerks (officers corresponding 

M 
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Part II. with the Irish District Registrars) with the Sheriffs Clerks, who correspond in some 
Judicial respects with the Clerks of the Peace in Ireland. 

STATISTICS. 1 ... 

In Ireland the Registrars’ districts for wills bear more relation to the extinct 

Intestate ^Vidows Ecclesiastical Courts than to the existing Local Courts, either County Courts or Petty 
Acts to the cor- Sessions. The conferring of limited contentious probate jurisdiction on the County 
Ac^and^flri^h Courts in Ireland by the Act of 1877, lays the foundation for the Scotch system as to 
S C t°7r e ? with sma ^ er Registrars’ districts coinciding with the districts of the County Courts, being 
machinery for adopted. 

proving wills. j n connexion with the growth of legal business arising from the Land Act and the 
Judge^on 6 Circuit increase of wealth in Ireland, the appeals in the nature of re-hearings on circuit by the 
Chairme^of 18 Judges of Superior Courts of Common Law are important. This jurisdiction bears some 

Counties and resemblance to that which the Sheriff (the Scotch County Court Judge) exercises in re- 

ytTreendlngTsGG s P ect to certain decisions of his permanent Sheriff Depute, there is no corresponding juris- 
comparod with diction in England. Appeals from the English County Court Judges, being, all argued 
l° 875 yeaiS CIKlin ° in London, and being practically like Writs of Error or Case Stated and not re-hearings. 



Appeals in the nature of Re-hearings on Circuit before Judges of Superior Courts of Common Law, 
from decisions of Chairmen of Counties and Recorders. 




It appears from this table that the appeals heard by the Judges on circuit from Chair- 
men of Counties and Recorders increased by 1 72, from an average of 382 in the 4 
years ended 1866, to an average of 554 in the 4 years ended 1875. In the year 
1876 the increase above the average of 1866 was 201, and the number of appeals 
reached 583. Of this large increase of 201 only 82 were due to appeals under five 
Land Act of 1870, and no less than 119 were in other appeals. 

Part of this increase may be ascribed to the operation of the Sham Actions Act of 
1870, but the greater part must be ascribed to an increased growth of wealth, to the 
extent of tenants’ property brought within the domain of law by the Land Act of 1870, 
and to the increased practice which that Act has given rise to, of bringing matters of 
dispute before the civil tribunals of the country for determination, a practice which 
•will be increased by Sir Colman O’Loghlen’s Act of 1874, for giving local jurisdiction 
in matters of title, and still further increased by the County Officers and Courts Act, 1877. 
Diminution of This resort to civil tribunals instead of violence for determining disputes is one of 
malicious offences ^he causes of the diminution of crime which has been noticed in connexion with the 
increased resort to criminal statistics, and especially of the diminution in malicious offences against 
smal/coses a ' S *" property, whether of the class dealt with by indictment (from 695 in 1869 to 381 
in 1876) or summarily (from 8,810 in 1869 to 7,088 in 1876) — a class of offences in 
which Ireland, however, still contrasts unfavourably with England and Wales. 
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So/ 

These results are a strong encouragement to proceed in the direction of recent Part II. 

legislation so as to bring all the affairs of the poor within the domain of civil juris- Judicial 

diction, so as to leave no possibility of excuse for resort to violence in defence of 

supposed rights. Discouragement to 

In connexion with this object of making the tribunals which deal directly with the Sessions 0 Courts in 
affairs of the poor as perfect as possible, so as to encourage a resort to them, it ,?um wHf days 
is right to notice a defect in the holding of the Petty Sessions Courts, which have an which Court 
extensive jurisdiction, no less then 116,000 summonses in civil cases being issued in "ttendln £°“' 
the year. Magistrates. 



Proportion op Days on which Petty Sessions not held from Non-attendance op Magistrates. 




It appears from this table that in some places in Ireland, especially in the province of 
Connaught, there is a very large number of Petty Sessions not held on the days 
appointed, from non-attendance of Magistrates, although in addition to the great body 
of Justices of the Peace there is a large staff of Stipendiary Magistrates intended to 
provide for every county in Ireland. It appears that in Connaught on 309 days Petty 
Sessions were not held from non-attendance of Magistrates, and in the rest of Ireland 
587 similar postponements took place. In Connaught the number of days on which 
the Courts were held was only 2,133, so that the days on which the Court was not 
held amounted to the large proportion of 14 per cent. ; and it appears from the table 
that this is not an accidental but a constant result, as the per-centage for the past 5 
years has been 15, 16, or 17 per cent., so that the 14 per cent, in 1876 shows only a 
slight improvement. In the rest of Ireland it is on an average only 5, 6, or 7 per 
cent. in the same years, or only from a third to a half of this proportion. 

This uncertainty of the Court being held, and loss of time and increased expense to 
suitors when Courts are not held as appointed, must operate as a discouragement to 
the poor to resort to these Courts in the civil cases in ' which the Courts have 
jurisdiction, and so has a tendency to defeat the policy of modern law reforms intended 
for the benefit of the humbler class of suitors. 
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SC I'M ARY. 

The following is a Summary of the principal results noticed in the preceding 
Report. 

CHAPTER I.— STATISTICS OF CRIME. 

1. The statistics relate chiefly to the year 1876, but the statistics as to agrarian 
crime are brought up to 31st July, 1877. 

2. The amount of serious crime (indictable offences ascertained by police, and not 
disposed of summarily), has diminished in Ireland for six years in succession from 
9,517 in 1870, to 6,261 in 1876. 

3. (a) In agrarian crime however, the minimum was reached in 1875,- and 1876 
shows a slight increase, which has been followed by a further slight increase in the first 
seven months of 1877. 

(b) The minim um of 1875 (136 offences in the year) was lower than the preceding 
minima of 1847 (620), and 1857 (194), but not so low as the minimum of 1866 (87). 
The increase in 1876 was only to 201, and in 1877 if the five months after July bear 
the same proportion to earlier months as in 1876, the increase would be only to 224. 

(c) These figures are very small compared with the maximum of agrarian crime of 
1,329 in 1870, 363 in 1862, 1,362 in 1S50, and 1,920 in 1845. 

(d) Still as a minimum was reached in 1875, the figures have been analysed. In 
the first seven months of 1877 agrarian offences were 155, as compared with 139 in 
1876. 

There was a decrease of these offences in Munster, in Leinster, and in Ulster of 43, 
while in the County of Mayo alone there was an increase of 45, and in the rest of 
Connaught an increase of only, 14. 

( e ) The increase in Mayo was almost entirely caused by the crimes of a single party 
of twenty men, some armed who on the same night forcibly entered ten houses of a 
bailiff and other tenants and swore them not to pay any rise of rent for reclaimed bog, 
nor to give up possession until legally evicted, and fired into dwellings and at persons 
but with powder only and levied money, the tenants thought they were about to be 
deprived of the right of cutting turf altogether, and that some of them would be 
probably deprived of their land. 

(/) Such a group of offences connected with a single estate, and committed on a 
single night, accompanied by a simultaneous diminution of agrarian crime in three 
Provinces, is not of a character to create general uneasiness or throw doubts upon the 
general effect of the “Irish Land Act, of 1870,” while it may suggest an amendment 
in the Land Act, making it clear that “ holding ” includes an appurtenant right of cutting 
turf for fuel to be consumed on the premises. 

4. (a) The figures for 1876 show the same preponderance of town crime that has 
been observed for some years. 

(b) Thus, of the eight towns that have distinct criminal jurisdiction, all except 
Carrickfergus show a marked preponderance of crime in the Urban as compared with 
the adjoining Rural District. In Belfast crime in the Rural District as measured by the 
adjoining county is 46 per cent, less, in Drogheda 50, in Limerick 57, in Waterford 60, 
in Cork 60, in Galway 63, and in Dublin 93 per cent. less. 

(c) In offences disposed of summarily a similar result appears, offences in the Rural 
District being 30 per cent, less in Drogheda, and an increasing proportion in the other 
towns, until the proportion reaches in Dublin 70 per cent. less. 

(cl) The excess of crime in the Dublin Metropolitan Police District is quite remarkable. 

(e.) In offences disposed of summarily the least number per 10,000 population is in 
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the county of Donegal, 264 offences per 10,000 population; the average of Ireland 
outside the Dublin District is 420, the average of Dublin 1.2S3, and in the south-east 
division of the city it reaches 1,778 per 10,000 population. 

(/.) In serious crime the difference is still more marked. In Carrickfergus it is 1 in 
10,000 population, in the average of Ireland outside Dublin District less than 5, in 
Dublin 102, and in the north-east city division 141 in the' 10,000 population in the 
year. 

5. It gives a more definite conception of this extraordinary preponderance of 
crime in the Dublin Metropolitan Police District to notice that of the 6,261 indictable 
offences in 1876, not disposed of summarily, 3,446, or more than half, occurred in 
Dublin, and only 2,815 in the rest of Ireland, yet the population of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police District (337,000) is only one-fifteenth of that of the rest of Ireland 
(5,075,000). 

6. (a.) In this preponderance of town crime, Ireland is becoming more like England 
and Wales. In 1873 the crime in Manchester was 128 in the 10,000 while in ten 
counties in Wales, and fifteen counties in England, with a population of 5,069,000, 
most resembling Ireland in smallness of manufactures, it was upwards, of 7. The Irish 
figures of 102 for Dublin Metropolitan Police District and less than 5 for average of 
rest of Ireland are similar to these, but in both cases lower figures. 

(b.) The result of their being less is indicated more definitely by the - fact that 
the indictable offences not disposed of summarily in 1876, in Ireland (6,261) were 4,193 
or 40 per cent, less than 10,454, the number of such crimes in 1875, in a portion of the 
population of England and Wales equal to that of Ireland. 

(c.) That the English excess of crime is in the more heavily punished offences appears 
from some other figures. 

7. The sentences of death in Ireland in 1876 were 4. This is the same as the French 
proportion in 1874 for a population equal to that of Ireland. The English proportion in 
1875 was 7. In penal servitude the Irish sentences in 1876 were 191. This is consider- 
ably below the French proportion of those sentenced to forced labour or reclusion in an 
equal population 304, and still more below the English proportion of sentences in 1875 
of penal servitude 364. 

8. (a.) While Ireland is on the whole so much more favourably circumstanced as to 
crime than England and Wales, there are some classes of offences showing an excess in 
Ireland, of these the most marked are assaults and riots. So far as these arise from party 
feeling they present very grave matter for consideration. So far as they arise from 
disputes as to private rights, the legislature has in the extension of jurisdiction of the 
local courts, on the English model, in the past session taken a most important step in 
checking this class of crime by substituting a cheap and available jurisdiction for 
determining disputes, which in the absence of a suitable legal remedy have hitherto been 
too often determined by force and violence. 

( b .) This extension of _local jurisdiction is calculated to diminish another class of 
crime which is excessive in Ireland— malicious offences against property. 

(c.) As offences against human life show an excess of 29 or 8 per cent, in Ireland, 
the causes of the offences affecting human life, specially reported on by the Constabulary 
in 1876 have been analysed with the following results. 

(d.) Deducting those arising from casual passion or quarrel (23), family disputes 
(10), acts for the protection of property or assertion of legal rights by violent means (9), 
criminal negligence (6), and lunacy (1), the really grave offences, 57 in number, were 
classified thus : — 27 were connected with drunkenness or drink, 6 from faction or party 
disputes, 6 from malice or ill-feeling, 5 from agrarian crime relating to questions between 
landlord and tenant, 4 from crimes classed as agrarian, but really arising from disputes 
between members of the same family, or between neighbours about land, but unconnected 
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with the relation of landlord and tenant, 4 from immorality, 3 from the protection 
of game, and 2 from robbery. 

(e.) These figures indicate in a marked manner the importance of some more effectual 
way of dealing with habitual drunkards, to whom may chiefly be ascribed 27, or nearly 
one-half of the 57 most serious of the crimes affecting human life. 

( f ) The importance of dealing with this class is shown by other figures. They are so 
easily ascertained and so well known that they form a class in the police returns of 
character of persons proceeded against, and in 1876 the commitments of habitual 
drunkards, 5,646, were nearly six times as numerous as the commitments of known thieves, 
&c., (1,052), and were 40 per cent, of the entire number of commitments of men of 
ascertained bad character, 14,242. These figures indicate either that the same persons 
are committed frequently in the year, proving the inutility of short imprisonments, or 
that the habitual drunkards form a numerous class whom it is important to control. 

(g.) For want of this control we have in Coroners’ verdicts, 87 deaths from excessive 
drinking, more numerous than the deaths from manslaughter, murder (other than 
infanticide), or death aggravated by neglect. 

9. (a.) In offences disposed of summarily, Ireland does not stand in as favourable 
a position as in serious crime. 

(£>.) The offences determined summarily show the large increase in the year of 13,167 
from 243,145 in 1875, to 256,312 in 1876. This is a very large increase, when the 
whole increase in nine preceding years taken together was only 6,310. 

(c.) It presents a marked contrast to the statistics of serious crime, which in ten years 
has shown a decrease of 2,821, or 31 per cent, from 9,082 to 6,261. 

(d.) When the large increase of 13,167 is analysed, three-fourths of it (9,859) turns 
out to be convictions for drunkenness, and the other large increases are with one or two 
exceptions what might be expected from increased drunkenness, and low moral tone 
consequent on such increase, common assaults, 2,164; prostitutes under Vagrant Act, 
543 ; cruelty to animals, 295 ; assaults on peace officers; 290 ; and aggravated assaults 
on women and children, 222. 

(e.) This latter is a very large increase, the whole number in 1875 was only 363, 
and the number in 1876 was 585. 



if) When the cases of drunkenness, 112,253, amount to nearly one half of 237,929, the 
offences determined summarily other than indictable offences, a similar result is indicated 
as that already noticed as to commitments of habitual drunkards, if the same persons 
are convicted over and over again within the year, then the punishments (usually fines) 
are inadequate to check the evil ; if it be not the same persons, then the numbers are 
so large as to present a grave question for consideration, as to more effectual punish- 
ments for checking so large an amount of crime. 

(g) The question of drunkenness assumes a greater importance in Ireland than in 
England, owing to the much lesser amount of other crime. 

(h) The most serious forms of drunkenness appear in larger proportions in England 
and Wales than in Ireland, the Coroners’ verdicts of deaths from excessive drinking 
there being 115 in a portion of the population equal to that of Ireland, as compared with 
85 in Ireland ; in suicides largely connected with drinking, the English proportional 
figure being 351, as compared with 109 in Ireland. Then, of the habitual drunkards 
proceeded against in 1875, the English proportional figure was 10,601 as compared with 
7,268 in Ireland. 

Irish ami Scotch 10. (a) The usual comparison has been made between Ulster and Scotland and the 
crime compared. cr j mes an d offences in Ulster (65,347) were 7,212, or 9 per cent, less than in a portion of 
Scotland equal to the population of Ulster. 

(b) The most marked proportions though the figures are small were in crimes against 
veracity and against morals, the former were 2 in Ulster, as compared with 18 in an 
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ecjual population in Scotland, or 87 per cent, less, and the latter were only 39 in Ulster, -P AET I. 
as compared with 130 in an equal population in Scotland, or 70 per cent. less. Sm"st.cs 

(c) This latter proportion led to an analysis as to the crime of bigamy in Scotland, 

as compared with the whole of Ireland. The marriage law of Scotland has been 
condemned by an Imperial Royal Commission, and perfect assimilation recommended. - — 

The cases of bigamy in Ireland in 1876 were 9, this would give for the Scotch amount betweenTicesa 
of population 6. The actual number of cases of bigamy in Scotland were 57 or nine of ’ ,i s; lll| y «»>> 
times the Irish proportion, figures of some importance in estimating the effects of ScotcMaw as t 
maintaining a different law of marriage in Scotland, from that in the rest of the ,narria s e - 
United Kingdom. 



of 



CHAPTER II.— MODES OF PROCEDURE FOR PUNISHING CRIME. 

1. There can be little doubt that the smaller amount of crime in Ireland than in Difference in Irish 
England is to be ascribed to the organization of the system of public prosecutor in *j£®“*®* 
Ireland, and the police being connected with and under the public prosecutor and punching crime, 
not as in England chiefly assisting the private prosecutor with the weakness and 

defects that such subordination gives rise to. 

2. The local part of the Irish system of public prosecution is not as perfectly Irish procedure 
developed as the Scotch. Instead of a single local Crown Solicitor in each jurisdiction “ fe "° r t0 the 
(in Scotland called Procurator-fiscal) in Ireland except in the county and city of Dublin, bCOt °'’ 
there are two Crown Solicitors, One for Sessions and the other for Assizes, and the 

Assize Crown Solicitor who has charge of cases of murder is not as a rule required to 
be resident in the county for which he acts. 

3. Hence though the police by statute select the Coroner’s jury, the Assize Crown Coroners super- 
Solicitors being often non-resident have not as in Scotland superseded the Coroner as S0ll . ei1 in s ™ tl! ‘»d 
the officer to inquire into all sudden or suspicious deaths, and in Ireland we incur the Sol'icTtor being 11 
cost of the Scotch system of public prosecutor, with the addition of the cost and com- reside " t - 
plication of the English system of Coroners’ inquests for guarding against the com- 
promising of crimes by the private prosecutor. 

4. The Irish system of public prosecutions has another element of incompleteness, x r ; s i, S y Stem of 

prosecutions under the Bankruptcy Act for fraudulent bankruptcies, and extensive [j“ b ' i ' 0 pros . eoutor 
frauds or embezzlement, being usually left to private prosecutors. to fraudulent 

5. The figures which bring out the contrast of the Irish system of public prosecution extei^iv^frauda 
and the English system of trusting chiefly to private prosecutors is shown in the Besults of Irish 
number of persons discharged without being brought to trial at all for want of evidence. uml E "K lish 

In England this reaches in the case of men 22 per cent., while in Ireland it is only 14 c'n don compared, 
per cent. In the case of women, the figures are more marked in England ; the women 
discharged for want of evidence were 28 per cent., in Ireland only 18. 

6. (a.) These figures affect the proportion of acquittals when the trials actually take French analysis 

place, and they are less in England (22 per cent.) than in Ireland (32 per cent.), still “o ^.pkin ' S U8ed 
the difference is greater than this cause would account for. difference in 

(b.) The Minister of Justice in reporting to the President of the Republic on the French proportion^of 811311 
Criminal Statistics has made the proportion of acquittals the subject of considerable acquittals, 
research. He finds that in crimes against public order they amount to 38 per cent. 

In fraudulent bankruptcies and arsons the same. In frauds 26 per cent, in crimes 
against the person 25, in moral offences 20, in robbery principally by old offenders, 11 
per cent. 

(c.) As crimes against public order and against the person preponderate in Ireland and 
robberies in England, this French analysis throws some light on the different proportion 
of acquittals in the two countries. 
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7. (a.) Besides the organization of prosecutions^ the relative number of police to 
criminals is to be borne in mind, if the criminals in confinement in Ireland on a given 
day (5,246), be added to the known criminals at large (4,830). The total numbers of 
criminal persons is 10,076, against those we employ a police force of 12,368, so that 
the police outnumber the criminals. 

(b.) In England the criminals in 1875 are estimated at 75,245, while the police were 
only 29,460. 

(c.) In the county and city of Dublin, where crime is so excessive, there are only 
1,106 police and constabulary, to 2,442 criminals, while in the rest of Ireland, there are 
no less than 11,262 constabulary, against 7,634 criminals. If the police arrangements 
were more elastic, so that the constabulary, where more numerous than the criminals, 
could be employed in Dublin, the excessive criminality of Dublin could be more 
completely controlled. 



CHAPTER III.— CRIMINALS AND OTHERS IN CONFINEMENT. 
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1. (a.) A great step in the assimilation of the law in English, Irish, and Scotch prisons' 
was carried out in the present Session by having the subject dealt with for the three 
countries, on principles largely similar, in the same Session. 

(b.) Before this assimilation Ireland was 15 years behind England in the matter of 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies. The provision for discharged prisoners made in 1827 being a 
copy of the old English Act of 1823, and the amendments of 1862 and 1867, under 
which Prisoners Aid Societies existed in England, not having until the present Session 
and by the new Prisons Act been extended to Ireland. 

(c.) This extension will allow that great development of charity in connexion with 
religion which has done so much for children in Reformatory and Industrial Schools in 
Ireland, to be applied to adult prisoners. 

(d. ) It will too allow a foundation to be laid for adult reformatories resting on the same 
charitable and religious basis as juvenile reformatories, which some jurists and philan- 
thropists have suggested as one mode of dealing with the formidable difficulty of habitual 
criminals. 

2. The great success of these large measures of reform only brings into greater pro- 
minence the points in which Irish law in dealing with the classes likely to fall into crime 
is behind English and Scotch law. 

3. (o.) The grave results as regards the prospects of recovery of poor lunatics in con- 
sequence of justices having to delay in Ireland in sending them to an asylum until they 
have become actually dangerous, or until an intent to commit a crime can be proved, 
appear from what has been ascertained on good authority in some recent researches.' 
The statistics of 3 asylums in England, recently examined, show that 77 per cent, of 
lunatics treated within 3 months from date of attack recovered, while of those who were 
treated after 12 months only 20 per cent, were cured. 

(6.) In Ireland justices in Ireland committed 1,238 lunatics as dangerous, charged 
with intent to commit a crime. In England the justices under the same statutable 
powers committed only 1. 

(c.) The difference arose from the Irish justices having no powers similar to those 
under the English Asylums Act of 1853 of sending lunatics as such to asylums. This 
Act has in England practically superseded the earlier Act of 1837. 

(d.) At the end of 24 years from the passing of the English Lunatic Act of 1853, 
Irish justices are only entrusted with a power similar to that of the earlier and 
almost unused English Act of 1837 ; they have consequently to wait for evidence of 
derangement of mind, accompanied with an intent to commit a crime, before sending a 
lunatic to an asylum, though the delay is fraught with sad consequences to the lunatic, 
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»nd is a most short-sighted economy when the greatly increased chance of permanent to I. 
burden to the State is considered. Criminal 

4. (a.) In the checking of juvenile crime the English statistics for 1875 show more STAI1STrcs - 

progress than the Irish for 1876. In England the committals of young persons under Summary of 

1 6 years of age were reduced by 1,234 from 8,495 in 1874 to 7,261 in 1875. In Ireland. — rt ' 
on the contrary, there was an increase of 112 in the commitments of juvenile criminals ™ cct of c , om - . 
from 1,013 in 1875 to 1,125 in 1876. on j u^oulTrime. 

(b.) This difference arose notwithstanding the greater proportionate use of the refor- Greater proper- 
matory system in Ireland— 21 per cent, of boys and girls under 1 6 committed to gaols in formator S V’st^ 0 ' 
Ireland being sent on to reformatories, and only 18 per cent, in England, and the number SaSiT ° m 
in reformatories in Ireland at the end of the year being 1,099, or 60 more than in an 
equal portion of the population in England and Wales. 

(c.) The difference .rose too, notwithstadmg the still larger use of the Iadustrial a.u.rc.of ,b„ 
schools m Ireland, the number 4,768 at the end of the year being 2,980 more than the lndustrial School 
number (1,788) in a portion of the population of England and Wales equal to that of 
Ireland. 

(d.) The difference would appear, therefore, to be ascribable to the working of the Extent of enforce 
compulsory education clauses of the English Primary Education Act of 1870. Under of eompul- 
these in the year 1875 there were no less than 21,386 prosecutions against parents England^ 110 ” m 
for neglecting the education of their children. When the immediate result of this was 
the reduction of 1,234 in the commitments of juvenile criminals to gaols, some estimate 
may be formed of the ultimate results of enforcing the due discharge of parental duty 
in the rearing of children. 

5. (a.) The want of extension of English and Scotch provisions as to compulsory Backward state of 

education to Ireland, is shown by the very backward state of education of the classes in ® duoatiou iu 
Ireland from which the supply of criminals is drawn. • re and ‘ 

(b.) In Ireland 38 per cent, of the men and boys committed to prison could neither Want of education 
read nor write ; in France the proportion is below 32 per cent., and in Endand it is of " Ien and boys 
only 31. ° in Irish gaols. 

(c.) In Ireland the proportion of women and girls committed to prison who could Want of education 
neither read nor write was nearly 56 per cent. ; in France it was only 50, and in England °- 7 ome " and 
was under 40 per cent. girls mlrish gaols. 

(d.) That the high Irish figure is not, in the case of the men and boys, caused by a Want of education 
large number of old criminals, the result of past neglect, appears from the figures as to am0l| g s < ; hoys sent 
reformatory schools. Of the boys committed to them, all under 16, no less than 59 per in h-eland. at0rieS 
cent, could neither read nor write. 

CHAPTER IV.— COST OF THE REPRESSION OF CRIME. 

(a.) The doubt expressed in England as to the adoption of the Public Prosecutor 
System there, on account of the cost, has suggested a comparison of the Scotch and 
Irish systems in this respect. 

(Z>.) The effect of having the Crown Solicitor, who takes charge of murder cases, 
resident in Scotland, is that there are no coroners’ inquests, the Local Crown Solicitor 
investigating every case of sudden or suspicious death. The cost of coroners’ inquests— 

£84,285 in England and £7,743 in Ireland— may, therefore, on the Scotch system beset 
off against the cost of resident Crown Solicitors. 

(c.) There is a further saving in the cost of prosecutions on the Scotch system that 
has been very slightly noticed. From the extent to which the Lord Advocate (chief 
Scotch law officer, like English or Irish Attorney-General), with his Crown counsel and 
local Crown Solicitors (there called Procurators Fiscal) have control over all prosecu- 
tions in Scotland, the accused, except in cases of treason, are all sent at once before 
a jury, composed partly of special and partly of common jurors; and the cost of having 

N 
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witnesses in attendance — first before a Grand Jury and then before a Petit Jury, as in 
England and Ireland — is saved. 

(d.) Estimating this saving at a third of the total cost of witnesses (£25,981), it 
would in Ireland be £8,660, which, added to £7,743 in inquests, would be £16,403, as 
the estimated saving from extending the Scotch system to Ireland. 

(e.) In England, where the costs of inquests are ten times as much, the direct saving 
of adopting the Scotch instead of the Irish system, to be a set-off against salaries of 
Local Crown Solicitors, would not be less than £100,000 a year. 
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PART II.— JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 

1. (a.) The arrears of business in the English Courts which interfered with the com- 
parison of the business of the respective Courts in the two countries are being gradually 
removed under the new law reforms. The Supreme Appeal Courts (the House of Lords 
and Privy Council) are both at length free from arrears. 

( b ■) In Chancery it was found necessary to appoint an additional Judge. With this 
increase of judicial power and continuous sittings the arrears are exjiected to be promptly 
reduced. 

(c.) The arrears in the Common Law Courts have not yet been overtaken. There 
were 1,000 cases untried in London and -Middlesex when the Judges rose. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Liverpool, through Earl Harrowby, complained of the arrears at 
Liverpool and Manchester ; while the Yorkshire people were asking for an additional 
assizes in the year at Leeds. 

(cl.) When, in consequence of the state of hopeless arrears at Liverpool, it was pro- 
posed at the end of July in Vice-Chancellor Malms’ Court to transfer an urgent case 
from Liverpool to London, Vice-Chancellor Malins said, “ You cannot get it tried, they 
tell me nobody can get anything tried, you know better than I do, but I hear counsel 
say there ought to be six Courts sitting and they cannot find one.” 

(e.) Whether this will be met by increase of local jurisdiction, as proposed by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, or by an increase of the number of Judges, as has 
been tried in Chancery, it is plain that while such a degree of arrear continues the 
statistics no longer indicate the natural amount of business that would be brought before 
the Courts if there was time to dispose of it. Again, the cases disposed of cease to 
be average cases, for in such a state of business there will be a strong tendency to post- 
pone or refer to arbitration the most complicated cases and those likely to occupy time. 

2. (a.) The Irish Judicature Act and the Irish County Officers and Courts Act of the 
present session carry out very completely the policy of assimilation of the jurisdiction 
and procedure in the corresponding Courts in England and Ireland, so strongly recom- 
mended by the English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners so far back as 1863, 
and to a large extent terminate the unequal application of modern legal reforms to the 
Courts of the two countries, which, as noticed in preceding Reports, has impeded a 
satisfactory comparison of the Judicial Statistics of each. 

(b.) As the principles of a single Supreme Court, fusion of law and equity and local 
jurisdiction in equity had obtained recognition in Scotland before their adoption in 
England or Ireland, the Scotch Judicial Statistics, since the passing of these measures 
assumes a value for the purpose of illustration and comparison much beyond what it 
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Mtlierto possessed especially with a view to the maiimum of identity in the laws for ft. II. 
the three portions of the United Kingdom. Judicial 

3. Careful provision for the future against latent defects, and for the progressive im- SlATlsT,cs - 
provement of the law in Ireland, has been made in the provision of the Irish Judica- Summary of 
ture Act for a council of the J udges, and an annual report on “ amendments or alterations 

(if any) it would, in their judgment, be expedient to make in the Judicature Act or Pr » visl 9“ the 
otherwise relating to the administration of justice, and what other provisions (if any) progiTof Irish 
which cannot be carried into effect without the authority of Parliament, it would be ;‘ ,:, ' | E " slish ! aw 
expedient to make for the better administration of justice.” of the Judicature 

4. (a.) The GWy Officers: , add Courts Act brings iuto prominence the delayed 

assimilations m Irish Bankruptcy and Probate jurisdictions. Annual Report, 

{b.) In Scotland every County Court has jurisdiction in Bankruptcy, and out of 382 ° f 

bankruptcies in 1874 no less than 296, or 77 per cent., were entirely in the local Courts iTtXXiTd 
and only 86, or 23 per cent., in the Supreme Court, or remitted to a local Court. looa ‘ 

(c.) In England 131- of the County Courts have jurisdiction in Bankruptcy, and of 
8,388 liquidations by arrangement 6,874, or 82 per cent., were in the local Courts, and 
only 1 8 per cent, in the London Bankruptcy Court. 

(cl.) In Ireland, under the Irish Act of 1872, there is no local jurisdiction in Bank- 
ruptcy except in remitted cases, and in 1876 there was not a single case remitted. 

(e.) That Irish cases would be disposed of locally, to the same extent as in England 
and Scotland, if the j urisdiction existed, appears from the fact that under the Insolvency 
jurisdiction that existed until the abolition of imprisonment for debt in 1872 out 
of 408 Insolvency petitions in that year 293, or 72 per cent., were heard before chairmen 
of counties, and only 115, or 28 per cent., before the Court in Dublin. 

(f) As the unreformed state of the office of Clerk of the Peace was one of the chief- 
grounds of not substituting a local Bankruptcy for the local Insolvency jurisdiction in 
1872, the County Officers and Courts Act of 1877 raises the question whether the 
jurisdiction in Bankruptcy could not now be localized in Ireland to the same extent as 
in Scotland and ii ’ 



5. (a.) The number of Probates and Administrations in Ireland increased from 3,413 Small amount of 
in 1869 to 4,492 in 1876 ; of the increase of 1,079 only 254 were in proceedings at the l ,r .°k ales il "4 ad- 
Central Registry, while 825 of the increase was in Local Registries. The number is still SoutT 
far short of 35,000, the persons who may be estimated to have died in 1876 who could Ire,:u,d - 
legally, or who did, make a will. 

(b.) The attempt to increase the number of administrations taken out in the year by i nfer i or ; fc of Xl 
providing a more local machinery at each Clerk of the Peace’s office, under the Intestate 
Widows Act, has had little success, there being only 28 administrations so granted, and in &JS ScotTS. 11 ’ 
6 only out of the 1 1 District Registries of the Probate Court was there any granted at all. 

(c.) The Intestate Widows Acts (36 & 37 Viet., c. 52, and 3S & 39 Viet., c. 27) are 
very inferior to the concurrent and subsequent Scotch Acts upon the same subject (38 
& 39 Viet., c. 41, and 39 & 40 Viet., c. 24). 

(d.) The concession of limited contentious Probate jurisdiction to all the County s egte(] 

Courts in Ireland, by the County Officers and Courts Act 1877, raises the question Nidation of°"' 
whether the districts for local proving of wills ought not to correspond, as in Scotland, “thc1u“tyCoun 
with the district of local contentious jurisdiction, by a consolidation of local Probate and 0llieers - 
County Court Officers, similar to what has been carried out there. 

(e.) If this change were made and the Petty Sessions Clerks constituted the officers Suggested cmpioy- 
to carry out the Intestate Widows Act (amended to correspond with the Scotch Acts) g e "^ " f Petty 
a much larger part of the property of the poorer classes would be brought within the under IntSto 
domain of law than the present figures as to Probates and Administrations indicate. Widows Acts. 

6. (a.) While 647 deeds were executed by the Landed Estates Court in 1876. only 26 i m . rect , ■ 
estates (or 4 per cent.) were recorded in the Record of Title Office. While property to the of «««* of°TiU«f 

N 2 0Dice ' 
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extent of £2,102,611 had Parliamentary Title conferred on it by sales or declarations of 
title, the value of the portion of these recorded in the Record of Title Office was only 
£92,112, or 4£ per cent. To this small extent has the Parliamentary Title, created by 
the Incumbered Estates Court, been preserved in the year, and in upwards of 95 per 
cent, of the cases, and of the value of the property, is the benefit not preserved, so 
that at the end of 60 years the work will have to be largely done over again. 

(&.) This presents another case of want of assimilation. The Irish Record of Title, 
still resting on Lord Westbury’s Act, which has been superseded for England by the 
Land Transfer Act of 1875, as this reform has not as yet been extended to Ireland. 

7. (a.) The increase of business arising from the Lunacy Reform of 1871 appears 
to have reached its limit, the number whose property is protected by the Court having 
increased from 155 in 1871 to 205 in 1874 ; in 1875 the number was 204 ; in 1876 it 
is again 205. 

( b .) In all the new cases (17 in number) the lunatics had the benefit of escaping 
the expensive procedure by Commission. 

(c.) As the returns show that 782 lunatics were during the year 1876 placed in 
private asylums or committed to public asylums as dangerous — 17, or 2 per cent., 
is a very small proportion of this number to have their property directly protected by law. 

(d.) In Scotland the number of lunatics whose property was protected by what are. 
there called Judicial Factors, equivalent to our Committees, was 471, this for the popu- 
lation in Ireland would give 714, so that the number of lunatics that have their property 
directly protected by law in Scotland is between three and four times the number in 
proportion to the population that are so protected in Ireland. The General Board of 
Lunacy Commissioners of Scotland, in their Report for 1875,* urge, nevertheless, the 
creation of local jurisdiction for the protection of property of lunatics whose property is 
worth less than £1,000. 

(e.) In Ireland when County Court Chairmen are deemed competent to appoint 
guardians of minors where property does not exceed £500, or land of the value of £30 
a year, it is a great anomaly that they should not be considered competent to exercise 
a similar administrative jurisdiction for the protection of the property of poor lunatics. 

8. (a.) The English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners, in their First Report 
1863, reported that the powers which the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
England have, under Statute 6 & 7 Viet., c. 20, s. 11, (1844), of framing rules, did not 
exist in Ireland, and recommended that the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland should 
be provided with the like powers of framing rules to those of the' Court in England ; 
and these powers have been conferred by the Act of 1872, but no general rules have 
been made by the Judges, pending the passing of the Irish Judicature Act. 

(6.) The fees at the Crown side are in some cases higher than at the Civil side, while 
in England they are of a nominal amount. As the proceedings at the Crown side are 
exempted from the rules of the Judicature Act, the power of carrying out this branch 
of assimilation still rests -with the Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division under the 
Queen’s Bench Act of 1872. 

9. (a.) In England 36 local Courts exercised Admiralty jurisdiction in 1875, under an 
Act passed so far back as 1869. In Ireland, by statute in 1876, a limited jurisdiction 
in Admiralty was conferred on the Recorders of Belfast and Cork. This has not, 
however, as yet (August, 1877) come into operation for want of rules. 



* “ We liave repeatedly pointed out that there is a want of some economical and effective procedure for the 
administration of the property of lunatics when of small amount ; and we have stated in former reports that we 
would be glad to see effect given to the suggestion contained in the fourth report of the Scotch Law Commissioners 
p. 31, that in cases where the funds do not exceed £1,000, the authority to appoint a Curator at present 
possessed exclusively by the Court of Sessions, should be extended to the Sheriff.”— (Eighteenth’ Report of 
GeneraLBoard of Commissioners of Lunacy for Scotland, 1875 ; Par. Pap., 1876, c. 1564, p. lii.) 

The Sheriff in Scotland corresponds to the Chairman of Quarter Sessions in Ireland and County Court Judye 
in England. 8 
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(k) By the County Officers and Courts Act a power is given to the Lord Lieutenant Part II. 

in Council to confer an Admiralty jurisdiction on the Chairman of Limerick, the Judicial 

Chairman of Waterford, and the Recorders of- Londonderry and Galway. Statistics. 

10. (a.) In the Civil Jurisdiction at Petty Sessions there is a large increase of 9 176 in Summary of 
Summonses issiied, from 101,300 in 1875 to 116,456 in 1876. This increase !hj taken — 
place notwithstanding very considerable adjournments of these Courts for non-attend- 0'v‘UwMiction 
ance of Magistrates. In the Province of Connaught these adjournments reached 309 ^ otty k36sl0 "“- 
days, as compared with 2,133 on which Courts were held, or 14 per cent. This is an 
improvement on the preceding year, when the number of days on which Petty Sessions 

were not held was 344, or 16 per cent. Fourteen per cent, is still a large proportion. 

In the rest of Ireland, these adjournments took place on only 587 days, as compared 
with 11,609, or 5 per cent, of the days held. 

The number of civil cases for Petty Sessions in Connaught were 21,466, and those 
for the Chairman’s Court only 54,346. When the Petty Sessions Courts thus deal with 
one-third of the Civil cases of the poor it is a very serious hardship on them, when, as 
m Connaught, the Courts are on 14 per cent, of the days appointed postponed for non- 
attendance of Magistrates. 

11. (a.) The other Local Courts for the poor— the Lord Mayor’s Court in Dublin, and Defective state of 
the Courts of Conscience in Clonmel, Drogheda, Dublin, Kilkenny, Limerick, London- Local Chart “ 
derry, and Wexford— are all in the very retrograde state of having officers paid by C ° UU3 ' 

fees, while in some of them even the Judges are paid by fees. The business of these 
Courts, like the Court of Petty Sessions, increased during the year from 6,304 
summonses issued in 1875 .to 6,395 in 1876. 



(b.) The principle of substituting salary for fees was applied during the session to 
an important class of officers of Local Courts in England, but not in Ireland. 

12. While the Courts relating to the business of poorer or labouring classes Want of assimila- 
showed an increase, the indications of pressure on the classes above them showed ti ? , i '!* : lcali "° 

„ with Olhcors of 

a decrease. Local Courts. 

(cc.) Thus the petitions of Bankruptcy were 40 less, the numbers falling from 359 Business in 
in 1875 to 319 in 1876. ° Bankruptcy in 

(b.) The initiatory proceedings in the Writ and Seal Office in all commencements of Bushes's in 
proceedings in the Superior Courts of Common Law were 995 less, the numbers Su P orio1 ' a,m ' ts 
diminishing from 21,324 in 1875 to 20,329 in 1876. h. lS^cTudYs^.. 

13. (a.) Part of this would appear to have arisen from the check put by the Remittal of cases 

Judges to suing for veiy small sums in the Superior Courts, as there was a falling off of Loca^Cmnlr t0 ' 
no less than 508 in writs for sums not above £20, from 7,024 in 1875 to 6,516 in 1876. 011 

(b.) The applications to remit cases from the superior to the inferior Courts reached 
270, having been 269 in the preceding year ; both numbers are higher than in any year 
since the Act passed in 1870 ; the numbers were 203 in 1871 and 204 in 1873. 

(c.) The number of such applications granted in the year (205), though large 
compared with the 603 Causes tried at Nisi Prius, was small compared with the 2,538 
defences filed. The County Officers and Courts Act contains some important reforms 
that will facilitate the disposal of remitted cases in the Local Courts, and so will increase 
the number of causes remitted. 

14. Another important reform in the County Officers and Courts Act introduces Largo proportion 
judgment by default, and so to that extent introduces equality in the proceedings of of iuo^d 
the superior and inferior Courts. The statistics, however, indicate that until this in Superior 
equality is carried further, so as to equalize the effect of judgments in the superior and Courts ‘ 

in the Local Courts, the proportion of 11,601 writs for sums not over £40 to 7,540 for 
sums above that amount is not likely to be altered. 

15. The Chancery business being of an administrative character, and the proceedings Business in 

necessarily more protracted, does not follow the fluctuations of years of prosperity ?o-!! C0ry iu 

* 1 J 1870 and 1875. 
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or pressure as closely as the Common Law business ; it accordingly shows an increase 
in 1876 — the summons in chambers being 262 more, from 2,173 in 1875 to 2,435 in 
1876, and Court business 56 more, from 1/504 in 1875 to 1,560 in 1876. 

16. The County Courts in 1876 indicate a state of business corresponding more with 
the Superior Courts of Common Law than with the Petty Sessions Courts. In suits 
entered other than ejectments and causes remitted from Superior Courts there was a 
decrease of 9,000, from 109,441 in 1875 to 100,441 in 1876. 

17. The proceedings with regard to land indicate a great diminution of litigation 
between landlord and tenant. 

(a.) The ejectments entered in the County Courts fell off by 617, from 6,239 in 
1875 to 5,622 in 1876. 

( b .) The cases at land sessions fell off by 457, or nearly 50 per cent., from 929 in 
1875 to 472 in 1876. 

(c.) The decrease has gone on for two years. The number of cases in 1874 was 
1,061. The number in 1876 is lower than in any year since the Land Act passed. 

(cl.) While the Land Sessions afford no indication of the progression of increased 
affai'rTofthe'iioor litigation which some feared, the increased practice of bringing matters ' of dispute 
within the demand before the civil tribunals, which the Land Act gave rise to, and which the Act of 1874, 
ufaing malicious giving local jurisdiction in matters of title increased, has had the satisfactory result of 
offences. being followed by a diminution of the malicious offences against property in the class 

dealt with by indictment, from 695 in 1869 to 381 in 1876, and in the class disposed of 
summarily from 8,810 in 1869. to 7,088 in 1876. 

(e.) The greatly increased jurisdiction for determining the disputes of the poor 
conferred on Local Courts by the County Officers and Courts Act may be expected to 
produce further satisfactory results in the same direction, still further diminishing these 
malicious offences, one of the few points in which Ireland still contrasts unfavourably 
with England and Wales.- 

W. NEILSON HANCOCK. 
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Police Tables, showing Establishments and Costs, Number of Criminal Classes known to 
the Police, Number of Crimes Committed and Persons Apprehended, Districts 
Proclaimed under Peace Preservation Acts, and under the Protection of Life and 
Property in certain parts of Ireland Act, 1871. Number of Persons proceeded 
against Summarily, and Character of Persons proceeded against in each Police 
District ; from Returns furnished at the request of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
by the Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

ALSO, 

Returns from Coroners as to Inquests, furnished at the request of the Lord Lieutenant. 



1870 . 
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„ 9. Offences determined Summarily — Number of Persons proceeded against before Justices 

in each County, &c., specifying the Offences, ..... 126,127 

„ 10. Offences determined Summarily Number of Persons who were proceeded against 

Summarily before Justices for each Class of Offence, and the Result of the Proceedings, 128, 129 

„ 11. Character of Criminals — Class of Persons proceeded against in each Police District, on 

Indictment and Summarily, . . . . . , 130-134 



Coroners’ Inquests. 

Table 1. Number of Inquests, with Ages of Deceased, Finding of the Jury, and Costs, 
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CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS— IRELAND. 



Tables showing Number of Persons for Trial at Assizes, the Dublin Commission Court, 
and Quarter Sessions in the Year 1876, the Offences with which they were charged, 
and the Result of the Proceedings, showing the Acquitted and Discharged, and the 
Sentences of those Convicted— made from Returns from Local Inspectors of Gaols, 
prepared from Returns by the Clerks of the Crown and Peace, pursuant to 7 Geo. IV., 
c. 74, s. 67. and from the Records of the Gaols. 

ALSO, 

Account showing Costs of Criminal Proceedings for Year ending 31st of March, 1876, 
viz. : — The Sums paid by. Her Majesty’s Treasury for Ci'iminal Prosecutions at, 
Assizes, the Dublin Commission Court, and Quarter Sessions, and for Proceedings 
at Petty Sessions, Inquests, and Police Courts (under Criminal Justice Act or other 
Statute or Authority), with Number of Prosecutions and Amount of Costs under 
each Head, so far as could be ascertained. 



CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS— CONTENTS. 



At Assizes, the Dublin Commission Court, and Quarter Sessions, with Costs. 

Table 1. Number of Persons for Trial in each County, witli the Result of the Proceedings, . . 110 

„ 2. Persons for Trial for each Offence and Class of Offences, with the Result of the Proceedings, . 142 

„ 3. Number and Sexes of’ Persons for Trial for the various Offences in each County, . . 146 

„ 4. Account of Sums paid by Her Majesty’s Treasury, with Number of Prosecutions and Costs 

under each Class of Courts, ........ 152 

„ 5. Comparative Number of Persons Convicted and Not Convicted in each of the last Ten Tears, 

with the Offences with which they wero Convicted or stood charged, . . . 154 

„ 6. Number of Persons for Trial, and the Number Convicted and Not Convicted in each County 

in each of the last Ten Tears, ........ 158 

„ 7. Comparative Table showing the Sex of the Persons for Trial in each of the last Ten Tears, and 

Number in each County, respectively, ....... 160 

For Appeals from Magistrates, Applications for Spirit Licences and Bills of Indictment, Court for Consideration 
of Crown Cases Reserved, and Jurors’ Sessions — vide Part II. 
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SOMBER of PERSONS for TRIAL in the Year 1876, and the RESULT of the PROCEEDINGS— from Returns made by Local Inspectors of Gaols. 
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PRISONS — IRELAND. 



County Gaols. 

Tables compiled from Returns from the Local Inspectors of Gaols. 

Beidewells. 

Tables compiled from Returns from Local Inspectors of Gaols. 

Convict Pbisons. 

Returns from the Directors of Convict Prisons. 

Reeoematoey Schools. 

Returns from Inspector of Reformatory Schools. 

Industeial Schools. 

Returns from Inspector of Industrial Schools. 

Lunatic Asylums, as to Ceiminal Lunatics and Bangeeous Lunatics chaeged with 

INTENT TO COMMIT A CeIME. 

Returns from Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums. 
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PRISONS— CONTENTS. 



COUNTY AND COUNTY OF CITY AND OF TOWN GAOLS. 

Page 

1. Funds charged, with Proportion charged on Local Bates, paid by Her Majesty’s Treasury, and for 



Kevenue, Army, and Naval Prisoners, ........ 163 

2. Number and Disposal of Prisoners, 164,165 

3. Number of Commitments, with Classification of the Commitments other than first Commitments, . 166, 167 

4. Age, Sex, and Birthplace of Persons Committed, . . . . . . . 168,169 

5. Instruction and Occupations of Persons Committed, ...... 170, 171 

6. State and Condition of Gaols in respect of Capacity, Health, and Punishments for Prison Offences, 172, 173 

7. Expenses in detail, and Total Costs of Gaols and of Officers and Prisoners, . . . 174,175 

8. Establishment and Total ordinary Costs, with Average Charge per Prisoner in the Year, . . 176, 177 



BRIDEWELLS. 

1. Number of Commitments to the several Bridewells, with Expenses, and Funds Charged therewith, 178-180 



CONVICT PRISONS. 

1 . Establishments of the different Prisons, . . . '. . . ... 180 

2. Expenditure under each Head of Service, ........ 181 

3. Numbers Confined, and their Disposal during the Year, ...... 181 

4. Tickets of Leave, ........... 181 

5. Refuges for Women and Girls who are Convicts on Licence, . . . . . 181 



REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 



1. Age, Sex, Social Condition, State of Instruction, and previous Commitments, . . . 182 

•2. Numbers under Detention, Committed, Discharged, and Removed, .... 182 

3. Occasion of Committals and Sentences passed npon Offenders Received, . . . . . 183 

4. Cffonccs of which Offenders were Convicted, ....... 183 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

1. Number under Detention, Committed, Discharged, and Removed, with the Costs, . . .184-186 

2. Ages, Grounds of Committal, Social Condition, and State of Instruction on Admission, . . 187 

LUNATIC ASYLUMS, AS TO CRIMINAL LUNATICS AND DANGEROUS LUNATICS CHARGED 
WITH INTENT TO COMMIT A CRIME. 

1. Number undergoing Detention, with Commitments, Discharges, Removals, and Costs, . . 187 

2. Offences with which the Lunatics were charged, ....... 188, 189 
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TOWN GAOLS, on COMMITMENT, REMAND, or REMOVAL, in the Tear 1876— from Returns made by Local Inspectors of Gaols. 
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REFORMATORY SCHOOLS— 1. RETORN showing AGE, STATE of INSTRUCTION, previous COMMITMENTS, and SOCIAL CONDITION of the BOYS and GIRLS received 
under StaL 31 & 32 Vic., c. 59, into Reformatory Schools during the Year 1876, made by the Inspector of Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 
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REFORMATORY SCHOOLS — 3. RETURN showing OCCASION of COMMITTALS and SENTENCES passed upon BOYS and GIRLS RECEIVED during the Year 1876. 
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JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 



PART II. 



RETURNS RELATING TO 

The Superior Courts of Common Law (including the Civil and Fiscal Jurisdiction and 
Jurisdiction in Appeals of Judges on Circuit) ; 

The High Court of Chancery, the Landed Estates Court, the Record of Title Office, 
the Registry of Deeds, the Court of Probate, the High Court of Admiralty, and 
the Court of Bankruptcy ; 

The Supreme Courts of Appeal, viz.— Her Majesty in Council, the House of Lords, the 
Privy Council, Ireland, the Court of Appeal in Chancery, the Exchequer Chamber, 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, Cases reserved for twelve Judges, and Court for Land 
Cases reserved ; 

Appeals and Licences at Quarter Sessions, Local Charter Courts, the Courts of Chairmen 
of Counties and Recorders, Sheriffs’ Proceedings, Jurors, Proceedings as to, by 
Revising Judges and by Sheriffs as to summoning, and the Civil Jurisdiction of 
Petty Sessions Courts. 



1876 . 
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Proceedings of the Civil Courts. 



Coart of Queen’s Bench : 

Table 1. The Crown side of the Court, {(“'} Causes fo^trial with 

2. Master’s Office at the Plea side of the Court, 

3. The Court in Banco, returned by the Clerk of the Rules, 

4. Rules Office, ..... 

5. Bills of Sale registered, .... 

6. Proceedings before a Single Judge, 

7. Nisi Prius business, .... 

,8. Nature and result of the causes tried, 

Court of Common Pleas : 

Table 1. Master’s Office, . 

2. The Court in Banco, returned by the Clerk of the Rules, 

3. Rules Office, . . . . 

4. Acknowledgments of Deeds by Married Women, 

5. Proceedings before a Single J udge, 

6 Nature and result of the causes tried, 

7. Nisi Prius business, .... 

Court of Exchequer : 

Table 1. Master’s Office, 

2. The Court in Ban 

3. Rules Office, 

4. Revenue and in Legacy and Succession • 

5. Proceedings before a Single Judge, 

6. Nisi Prius business, 

7. Nature and result of the causes tried, 

Proceedings Common to the Judges of the Three Superior Courts of Common Law : 

Tables 1-4. Consolidated Nisi Prius Court, and After Sittings at Nisi Prius before Ext: 
Superior Courts, 

5. Consolidated Writ and Seal Office, 

6 <fc 7. Registry of Judgments. 

8. Common Law Taxing Office, 

9-13. Proceedings on Circuit, . 

14. Proceedings as to Election Petitions, 

13. Cases of mi no 



urned by the Clerk of the Rules, 



;e remitted to Civil Bill Courts, under Stat. 33 & 34 Vic., < 



High Con 



2. Lunacy Office, 

3. Crown and Hauaper Office, 

4. Chambers of Lord Chancellor, Mas 

5. Record and Writ Office, . 

6. Accountant-General's Office, 



sr of the Rolls, and Vice-Chancellor, . 



7. Ii 



’s Office 



9. Offices of Master Fitzgibbon, Receiver Master in Chancery, 

10. The Offices of the Taxing Masters, .... 

Landed Estates Court (Tables 1-5), including Record of Title Office, 

Registry of Deeds, ........ 

■Court of Probate, Principal Registry and District Registries (Tables 1-5), 

High Court of Admiralty (Tables 1,2),. 

Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency (Tables 1-3), .... 

Supremo Courts of Appeal : 

Table 1. Her Majesty in Council (Admiralty Appeals), 

2. House of Lords (Irish Appeals), ..... 

3. Privy Council, Ireland, ...... 

4. Court of Appeal in Chancery, ..... 

5. Exchequer Chamber, Court of Error, .... 

6. Registry Appeals, ...... 

7. Court for Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved, 

8. Cases reserved for the twelve Judges as to Presentments, etc., 

9. Court for Land Cases reserved, . . 

Quarter Sessions — Civil Jurisdiction — Appeals from Magistrates and Applications for Spirit Licences, 
Local Charter Courts for Recovery of Small Debts, .... 

Courts of Chairmen of Counties and Recorders : 

Table 1. Service of Civil Bills, etc 

2. All Suits, except Land Sessions, .... 

3, Proceedings under the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, 

Sheriffs’ Proceedings, ........ 

Table 1. Proceedings of Revising Judges, . . . : 

2. Sheriffs’ Proceedings in summoning, .... 

Civil Jurisdiction and attendance of Magistrates at Petty Sessions, 
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COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, CROWN SIDE — 1. (o.) Rf.turn of Queen's Coroner, Attorney, and Master on the Crown Side, for the Tear 1876. 
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Total for Year. 




No I — Morning Sitting 
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Taking Bail or Recognizance, . 
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PROCEEDINGS COMMON to the THREE SUPERIOR COURTS of COMMON LAW. 

1. CONSOLIDATED NISI PRIUS COURT.— I. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in the CONSOLIDATED NISI PRIUS COURT and before JUDGES at AFTER-SITTINGS in 
the Tear 1876, made by the Registrar of the Cocrt. 
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, AFTER-SITTINGS 



at NISI PRIUS be for 
CAUSES TRIED or 



t JUDGES of the QUEEN’S 
rise disposed of in COURT, 



BENCH, COMMON PLEAS, and EXCHEQUER., 
n the Year 1876, made by the Registrar of the 



RETURN of the NATURE ; 
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i Office. 
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COMMON LAW TAXING OFFICE. 
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12. PROCEEDINGS ON CIRCUIT.— 1 TABLE IV.— PROCEEDINGS in regard to RAILWAY TRAVERSES, and APPEALS from Persons Fined for Non-Attendance 
as JURORS, from Returns made by Clerks of the Crown, for the Year 1876. 
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KEGISTET OF DEEDS, IRELAND.— 1. RETURN Showing STATE of BUSINESS in 1876, mode by the Registrar. 
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HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY 2. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in the HIGH COURT of ADMIRALTY of IRELAND for the Year: ended 31st December, 1876, made by 
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SUPREME COURTS OF APPEAL. 

APPEALS BEFORE HER MAJESTY IN COUNCIL-RETURN of the PROCEEDINGS of the JUDICIAL COMMITTEE of PRIVY COUNCIL in the Year 1876, 
made by the Registrar of the Privy Council. 




2. HOUSE OF LORDS. — RETURN of 



JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS in the HOUSE on APPEALS and CAUSES in ERROR from 
made by the Clerk of the Parliaments. 




IRISH COURTS in the Year 1876, 



3. PRIVY COUNCIL IN IRELAND.— RETURN of JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS of the PRIVY COUNCIL in the Year 1876, made by the Clerk 




of the Council. 
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COURT OF ERROR, EXCHEQUER CHAMBER—!. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS . 



COURT of ERROR and APPEAL in the Year 1876, 



PROCEEDINGS. 
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roaitTS OF CHAIRMEN OF COUNTIES AND COURTS OF RECORDERS—TABLE 2. PROCEEDINGS in all SUITS (except at Land Sessions) in the Year 1876, 
from Returns made by Clerks of the Peace and Registrars of Recorders. 
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a Kilkenny city estimated by taking the figures for Drogheda Town, 



b Wicklow estimated by taking the figures for Kildare. 



c No record. 
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JURORS-1. PROCEEDINGS of JUDGES, CHAIRMEN of COUNTIES, and REVISING BARRISTERS in respect of the Preparation, Revision, and Correction, in 1876, 
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PROCEEDINGS of SHERIFFS in summoning JURORS in the Tear of their Office 1876-77, from Returns by the Sheriffs 
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